











Interpretive Costume Design Sets 
by Rose Netzorg Kerr— 1-99 each 


I21 Egypt, Greece and Rome 

This portfolio is richly alive with classic beauty 
of three ancient countries. Authentic and dramatic 
backgrounds and decorative accessories furnish a 
variety of settings. 12 plates, size 7 x 10, $1.00. 


122 The Orient 


Costumed characters of Araby, Judaea, Assyria, 
India and China display their costumes in animated 
poses. Figures are related to harmonizing settings. 
Recommended for religious education. 12 plates, 
size 7x 10, $1.00. 


123 The Age of Chivalry 


The romance of the middle ages is expressed in the 
characters of knights, ladies, princes, minstrels and 
heroes of literature. Revisions include King Arthur 
and Robin Hood. An ideal portfolio for grade six as 
well as for high schools. 12 plates, size 7 x 10, $1.00. 


124 American Costumes 

This portfolio portrays the dignity, charm and 
naivete of our American scene from Puritan days to 
the Civil War. Revised to include outstanding head- 
wear styles. Supplementary material for art, history, 
literature and home economics classes in high 
schools. 12 plates, size 7 x 10, $1.00. 


125 Renaissance and Elizabethan 


Costumes 

Here are the costumes of the Renaissance and 
Elizabethan eras. Beginning with the Italian Ren- 
aissance, French, Dutch, Spanish and English Cos- 
tumes of the 16th and 17th centuries are represented. 
For English literature, Shakespearean drama, art, 
home economics, in Junior and Senior High Schools, 
Colleges, and Universities. 12 plates, size 7x10, $1.00. 


Send Your Orders to 


Fairbairn Publishers 


Dept. 122, 44 Portland Street 
Worcester, Massachusetts 
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COSTUME PERSONALITY 
CHARTS 


A new approach to the study of creative 
Costume Designing based on Individual 
Psychology. Personal analysis charts 
over Personal Characteristics, Personality, 
Proportion, Color, Wardrobe and Popu- 
larity. Notes are contained for both 
Teacher and Student. 

Eight pages and cover, size 8!.,"’ by 11”. 
No. 526 Price 4S5cents. Special prices 
for quantity. 
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CONTOURS 
FOR COSTUMES 


Nine outlines for design 
costumes to fit figures 
— average size, short, 
and tall with slender, 
regular, or generous 
bodies. 

Nine plates ready for 
class and notebook use. 


: No. 527 


Price 28 cents 
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MINIATURE COSTUME FOLIOS 
FOR STUDENT NOTEBOOK USE 


History of costume in 60 plates. A series 
of five miniature folios, size 414" by 51”, 
each containing 12 plates. Restyled and 
redrawn froin Interpretive Costume Design 
especially for student reference and note- 
book use by Rose Netzorg Kerr. Same titles 
as large set. Priced at 35 cents each. 

Set of five for only $1.50. 
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of the SCHOOL ARTS Family 
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School Arts Family, 122 Printers Bldg. 


Worcester, Mass. 











Congratulations to member of the School Arts 
Family, Lorrain Ryder, Director Art, Manchester, 
New Hampshire, for the excellent pictorial calen- 
dar entitled ‘Scenic New England,” created and 
produced by Manchester Central High School 
students. There are thirteen plates, 12 by 18!, 
inches. Practically every graphic art medium 
is used, pen and ink, pencil, charcoal, and block 
print. 

Mr. Ryder has reason to feel proud of the work 
produced in his classes, and the people of Man- 
chester were so interested in it that they flocked to 
the stores where the original drawings and prints 
were on display, and later backed up their en- 
thusiasm for the work by buying up the entire 
first printing of a thousand copies in only one 
week's time. 

Maybe you'd like a copy—try this—send 50 
cents to pay for the calendar plus 20 cents to cover 
postage and packing, a grand total of 70 cents, 
to Mr. Lorrain Ryder, Central High School, 
Manchester, New Hampshire. No telling how long 
this supply will last and, of course, | realize that 
while I saw the sample back in December you 
folks won't be reading this until the latter part of 
January. 


. . . 


How would you like to know what one group of 
art teachers think the requirements should be for 
teacher training? 

Carl Benton Compton, Editor of the Texas Art 
Teacher, has just forwarded on to the Family 
Circle two mimeographed sheets specifying ex- 
actly what the fine arts requirements for teacher 
training should be. If it is worth a dime to you, 
why not send it along to Editor Compton at 905 
Walnut Street, Georgetown, Texas, and he will 
mail these two sheets to you. This dime will cover 
the expense and cost of filling your request. Now 
don’t think I'm trying to sell these sets, but I'm just 
telling you about something which you may have 
for a small sum, and I personally believe that 
Editor Compton should be repaid for his time and 
trouble. 

You'll find answers to how many hours of 
drawing and painting should be given. How 
many hours of history of art and other questions 
with their suggested answers. 

(Continued on page 10-a) 
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MEXICO 


CHINA 


Wood is one of the most used materials for art crafts in all the ages of mankind. For its enrichment many other materials have been 
used. Many of these processes may be simplified for use in schoolroom art classes or in the home craft shop. The opposite page 
illustrates six possible simplified processes 
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CHIP CARVING 
SIMPLIFIED CRAFTS from HANDWORK of OTHER LANDS 

There is more than one way to decorate a box and almost all handicrafts from the world over may be used 

for ideas, and reduced to simpler forms for the shoolroom art craft classes. These ideas have been suggested 


by the six examples on the opposite page. An art craft case or shelves in the art room containing good ex- 
amples of handicraft from many lands will prove a valuable assistant 
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Showing the silk screen in use 


SILK SCREEN PRINTING for Many Materials 


F YOU have never tried the popular 
craft, Silk Screen Printing, you have 
something fascinating in store for you. 
Not only is this process most interesting, 

‘> but it has wide possibilities, both in the 

manner in which it can be done and the 
many worth-while things that may be produced. 
®@ For those who may not be familiar with Screen 

Printing, the process, briefly, is one by which paint, 
color, or ink is squeezed through a fabric by means 

of a rubber paddle known asa “squeegee.” To do this, 
silk or organdy is stretched tightly over a wooden 

frame and the silk treated in such a way that only 
certain parts allow the paint or ink to go through the 
silk onto the surface being printed. The process is one 
invented by John Pilsworth, Oakland, California, 

show card artist, in 1915. 
® One of the finest phases of this process lies in the 
fact that silk screen printing not only goes well onto 
paper, but is very successful also on fabrics, wood, 
metal, and glass. Any good art teacher or craftsman 
will immediately realize the long list of paper, wood, 
cloth, and metal objects that could be decorated by 
such a process. 
® Naturally, anyone interested by the above de- 
scription will want to know about such things as the 

necessary equipment, costs, and whether this process 

is easy or hard to do. 
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GORDON deLEMOS, Palo Alto, California 
® The Equipment You Need. 


A Printing Frame 

Squeegee 

Stencil Knife 

A Large and Small Brush 
Package of Lacquer Film 

Set of Printing Inks or Colors 
Film Solvent 

Tusche or Lettering Solution 
Lacquer 


® The Printing Frame. This frame is important 
since the printing centers around it. Because of the 
strong demand for ready-made equipment, there are 
on the market inexpensive frames made already 
equipped with the silk stretched over them. Crafts- 
men have found that a good quality of silk is by far 
the best for good silk screen work. A good grade of 
organdy may also be used in emergencies or where 
costs must be kept as low as possible. 

® For experimental purposes, some schools may 
wish to make their own frames. Two simple frames 
are shown. In making them it is important that the 
frame is made sturdy and in such a way that it will 
stand up when the silk is stretched over it. 

®@ Some sort of a good solid base on which to do the 
printing is also necessary. Some outfits have a special 
board of heavy laminated wood which is part of the 














silk screen equipment. A good table top will do, if 
necessary. 

® Stretching the Silk. The silk or organdy can be 
purchased by the yard and attached to the wood 
frame. In doing this, care must be taken to stretch 
the silk evenly and smoothly and avoid tearing the 
cloth in tacking it down. 

® A sketch will be found here showing what are 
known as “grooved frames.’ These are sold by 
supply companies and make it easy for anyone to 
attach silk or remove it from a frame. No tacks are 
needed in these frames. 

@ While organdy is used sometimes in place of silk, 
it naturally does not hold up as well and also has a 
tendency to sag after being extensively used. 

® Squeegees. The flat rubber paddles known as 
squeegees are used to squeeze the ink or color 
through the silk. There are two main types—one to 
be operated by both hands and a squeegee suitable 
for ‘‘one-handed” printing. Since these paddles are 
given heavy use in the printing operations, it pays to 
buy one which will hold up well. From experience, it 
has been found that the squeegees with white rubber 
blades last longer than those with black rubber. This 
is especially true in connection with some types of 
printing inks and colors. 

® Stencil Knives especially planned for cutting 
stencils and designs in paper or lacquer film are 
shown in the illustration. A good outfit should have at 
least two types of knives, a medium blade and a 
smaller one for fine detail. The knives on the market 
are very satisfactory and can be kept very sharp with 
a little honing on an oil stone. 

® Lacquer Film is the name applied to film es- 
pecially planned for silk screen work. It is transparent 
and is laid over your design so that it can be cut with 
the stencil knife in any way desired. This film has a 
special backing which holds the design together 
after it has been cut. This backing makes it possible 
to remove undesired parts of the film without pulling 
it apart, then attach the film to the silk screen. 

® Printing Mediums. Your choice of printing 
mediums depends largely on the type of silk screen 
work you wish to do. There are very good inks and 
colors ranging all the way from those soluble in water 
to a new textile color especially made for printing on 
fabrics. 

® Paper. Silk screen printing goes well on all 
kinds of paper whether smooth surfaced or absorbent 
in type. It prints perfectly on the average paper and 
can even be used on blotting and crepe papers. The 
more porous the paper, the quicker the printing ink 
or paint will dry on it. 

® Cardboard. More silk screen printing is done on 
cardboard than any other surface. Show-card board, 
chip board and news board are those most generally 
used. Both news board and chip board are a cheaper 
type of cardboard and are good where many prints 
at low price are needed. 


Steps in cutting and print- 
ing from lacquer film 
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® Show-card board is popular because it has a good 
printing surface and can be obtained in a wide variety 
of colors. Sheets as large as 22 by 28 inches or even 
28 by 44 inches are sold by paper supply houses. 

® Wood. Because most wood is porous, it is best to 
first give the wood a stain or priming coat before 
printing on it. If the printing ink being used is quite 
heavy, a good sanding will sometimes be all that is 
necessary before printing onto the wood. 

® Because wood always has a certain amount of 
thickness, it is necessary to build a frame made up of 
layers of cardboard around the wood that is being 
printed. This prevents the squeegee from slipping 
over the edge of the wood, in the printing, and injur- 
ing the silk. Notches are cut in this frame so you can 
slip in the fingers and lift out the wood panel after 
printing on it. 

®@ If the silk screen design is to be printed on a 
table, cabinet, or other furniture, get someone to hold 
the screen and leave you free to manipulate the paint 
and squeegee. A little figuring will enable you to 
print on all types of surfaces. 

® Fabrics. Silk screen printing on cloth is one of 
the most fascinating phases of this popular craft. It is 
also full of almost unlimited possibilities. Cushions, 
drapes, scarfs, towels, smocks, dress and party 
fabrics, and dozens of similar objects can be pro- 
duced in duplicate by silk screen printing. 

® Because cloth is so absorbent, the paint or color 
dries comparatively fast. You can set out a dozen 
prints in a row and lay the second dozen prints on 
top of the first without fear of their becoming rubbed 
or blurred. 

® For some time silk screen on cloth was done with 
paints that stiffened the fabric when it was dry. This 
result is no longer necessary. There is now on the 








market a new textile color which does not spread in 
printing, dries so as to leave the cloth flexible, and is 
both washable and fade-proof. 

®@ I made several hundred silk screen prints of all 
kinds using this new textile color and was highly 
pleased with the results. I tested a number with 
repeated washings and the color held up perfectly. 
The design of the Guatemalan woman shown in one 
of the photographs was one of the motifs used on 
drapes. They were nearly three yards high and were 
very colorful when finished. 

® Metal. Metal surfaces can also be used for silk 
screen printing. Both paints and lacquers are used 
for this kind of printing. All of these metal surfaces 
will take the paint better if they have a priming coat 
first. Professional screen printers have found that a 
paste-like lacquer is best for metal printing. These 
lacquers dry rapidly and with a good gloss. 

® Glass. You no doubt have already seen quite a 
bit of screen printed designs on glass objects such as 
milk bottles, cosmetic jars, and different kinds of glass 
advertising signs. 

® Because glass is non-absorbent, the screen paint 
should be quite stiff, so it will print without spreading. 
To make sure the glass surface is perfectly clean, it 
should be rubbed with a cloth dipped in a little de- 
natured alcohol. The same plan explained for pro- 
tecting the silk screen in printing on wood, should be 
used in working on glass. Otherwise the glass edges 
may injure the silk. 

® Professional screen printers are now printing on 
many glass objects with ceramic colors. These are 
then baked, so as to melt the colors into the surface of 
the glass. Many drinking glasses and similar novelties 
are now decorated by this process. 

® Professional silk screen craftsmen have become so 
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Silk Screen poster by Maurice Logan, California artist 
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expert that they have figured out methods of printing 
onto objects of all kinds of shapes. Many curved 
objects are printed from stencils set into curved 
frames or, in some cases, the glass or bottle is made to 
roll under a stationary screen stencil. 


HOW TO MAKE THE SCREEN STENCILS 
® Naturally, after realizing the possibilities of Silk 


Screen Printing, the average craftsmen wants to know 
how to go about producing the necessary designs and 
stencils. 

® Since there are a number of good ways to produce 
a successful stencil, the best plan is to explain briefly 
each method and its advantages. Stencils may be 
made from paper or lacquer films and also by what 
are known as the block-out, resist, and photographic 
methods. 

® Paper Stencils are quite simple to make. There 
are a number of papers that are especially good for 
these stencils. Lacquered paper and glue paper all 
are the easiest to use. After being cut, the lacquered 
stencil is attached to the silk screen by rubbing a 
cloth, moistened with lacquer thinner, over the screen 
and pressing the lacquered paper down onto the 
screen. In the case of glue paper stencils, the screen 
is moistened with a damp rag. The stencil is laid flat 
on a table and the screen lowered onto it. A water- 
dampened cloth is then spread over the silk screen 
and a warm iron run over it. This will make the glue 
or ““gummed” paper adhere to the screen. 

® Lacquer Films are films especially made for silk 
screen work. They make it possible to produce clear- 
cut designs with fine detail. These films are laid over 
the design and cut with a sharp stencil knife. The 
film is held together by a backing, which is removed 
after the film has been attached to the silk screen. 
Thousands of screen prints can be made from lacquer 
film motifs. 

® The Block-out Method. This method is quite 
simple but requires a steady hand and some patience. 
The design is first laid under the silk screen and the 
outline traced with a soft pencil. All the parts that are 
not to print are then painted in with shellac, lacquer, 
asphaltum, or one of the screen fillers sold for this 
purpose. 

® In painting, the screen should be raised up at the 
four corners by little blocks of wood or cardboard so 
the shellac or lacquer will not seep through the silk 
and stick it to the table on which the screen is resting. 

® Resist Stencils. In my own silk screen work, I 
have found the “‘resist’’ method of working the best. 
It may seem a little more involved, in reading about 
it, but is fairly simple if each step is carried out 
properly. This method has two very good points. It 
enables you to paint the design onto the silk exactly 
as you would like to see it in the finished print. It also 
makes it possible for you to print the finest kind of 
details with considerable accuracy. 

® Since some of those reading this article may be 
interested in producing silk screen designs by either 































Showing a screen design used on window drapes 


the “lacquer film”’ or this “resist’’ method, the steps 
are given later in this article. 

® Photographic Stencils. Silk screen printing 
has proven so popular that professional craftsmen now 
have available several successful methods of produc- 
ing designs on the silk screens by photographic proc- 
esses. These methods are all based on the idea of 
applying gelatin onto the surface of the silk. This 
gelatin may have been previously made sensitive to 
light or a sensitizing solution applied after the gelatin 
is applied to the silk. 

® The transparent copy to be photographed is 
attached to the screen by means of a little rubber 
cement run around the margin of the design or sketch. 
The copy is then exposed under an arc light and 
developed. 

® This is a very brief description of the photographic 
method, but since it is one used mainly by professional 
screen printers detailed formulas and steps will be 
omitted. Readers who wish the complete steps will 
find them explained in several of the excellent books 
that have been published on Silk Screen Printing. 


SIMPLE STEPS IN SILK SCREEN WORK 


® I have taken up quite a bit of space in an effort to 
give the reader a “bird's-eye view’ of the many 
materials that can be decorated by screen printing. 
Also are included descriptions of the various ways the 
designs can be transferred to the screens, ready for 
printing. 

© Planning Your Design. The design planned for 
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orating fabrics. 
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Silk screens combined with textile colors are ideal for dec- 


Above are a table scarf and a cushion 


printing should depend somewhat on the purpose for 
which it will be used. The best kinds are those that 
are flat and poster-like in style. The first step is that 
of making a preliminary sketch for composition and 
values. If it is to be in colors, then a color sketch 
should be made. 

® Attaching the Design. The four leading meth- 
ods of producing the design on the screen have al- 
ready been mentioned. Because of their popularity, I 
am giving below the steps in the two leading methods 
—Lacquer Film and the Resist Method. 

@ Lacquer Film Method. Step 1: The design is 
laid under the film and the outline gone over with a 
stencil knife. Cut only through the top film sheet, 
making sure not to cut through the heavy paper 
backing. 

Step 2: Peel off of the film the parts that are to print. 

Step 3: Lay this cut film under the silk screen. 
Saturate a cloth with film solvent. Lift up the screen 
and rub this solvent thoroughly over the inside sur- 
face of the screen. Next, lower the screen slowly onto 
the film. 

Step 4: Take a little more solvent on the cloth and 
rub the upper surface of the screen until any white 
spots between the screen and film have disappeared. 
Do not use too much solvent. 


Step 5: Allow the film to dry for 15 or 20 minutes. 
Lift the screen and slowly peel off the paper backing. 
The film will be left firmly attached to the silk screen. 


Step 6: Practically all lacquer stencils are smaller 
than the screen to which they are attached. This 
means that there will be left sections of open silk 
around the film. These areas should be covered by 
pasting strips of adhesive paper on the inside of the 
screen. Run these strips into the corners and part 
way up the wooden sides of the screen. This elimi- 
nates any chance of the paint seeping out of these 
edges. 

® Printing the Design. The screen is generally 

made with hinges at one end so that the screen can 
be raised and lowered readily without sliding around. 
To print the design, first raise the screen slightly 
from the table and, with a spoon, spread a good 
amount of your ink or color along the inside of the 
printing frame. 


® Next, place your paper in place under the screen, 
lower the screen gently down over the paper and 
slip the squeegee in back of the printing ink. Then 
pull the squeegee firmly and slowly toward you until 
it reaches the edge of the screen frame. Best results 
are obtained if the squeegee is held at 60° angle from 
horizontal. 


® Lift your paper slowly from the paper and your 
print will appear. Proper ink and pressure will give 
you a clear sharp print. Light specks indicate the ink 
is too dry or the printing pressure not heavy enough. 
Ink that is too thin results in prints with irregular 
blurred edges. 

® A little experimenting will give you just the right 
consistency of ink or color for desired results. You 














will also find that, with practice, you can turn out a 
considerable number of prints in a short time. 

® Inks, Paints and Colors. One important feature 
in successful printing is the type of printing medium 
used. These vary all the way from water soluble 
colors to high finished lacquers, paints, and varnishes. 

® For ordinary work, such as holiday cards, school 
annual covers, and poster classes, a water soluble 
color may be used. Several firms who sell art ma- 
terials have listed good water soluble colors especially 
suited for silk screen work. 

® Most professional screen printers buy what are 
known as~“‘process paints.” These are especially 
planned for silk screen printing and are paste-like in 
character. These colors stand considerable wear as 
they have an oil base. When a high gloss is desired, a 
special ‘gloss varnish” is added to the colors. 

® Dyes are sometimes used in printing, but require 
a thickening agent, such as dextrin or starch paste. 
These colors are fairly transparent so that one color 
may be printed over another to produce a third color. 

® Lacquers are quite often used in screen printing. 
They are brilliant and dry quickly. Silk screen firms 
use them considerably in turning out designs on 
lampshades and furniture. 

® Textile Colors. The dream of many craftsmen 
has been to find a good textile color which would be 
easy to use and which would be washable. There is 
now on the market a new textile color which is rapidly 
becoming popular. This is due to the fact that it does 
not spread on the cloth, it is wash and fade proof and 
on top of all this, is inexpensive! 

® This new textile color works perfectly in silk 
screen printing and makes it possible for the craftsman 
to make all kinds of artistic and useful cloth objects. 

® Making Resist Designs. Up to this point I have 
not explained the resist method, so as to avoid con- 
fusing it with the blocking or lacquer film methods of 
producing designs on the screen. After trying all the 
processes, I prefer this Resist Method, as it is almost 
unlimited in its possibilities. To use this process, you 
will need to purchase a few inexpensive materials 
from a silk screen supply company. The process is 
quite simple, if each step is followed carefully. 


Step 1: With a wide brush, go over the silk screen 
with a chalky liquid known as “‘filler.’’ Let this dry 
thoroughly. 

Step 2: Sketch your design on paper. Trace the 
outline of this design onto the silk with a soft pencil. 


Step 3: Rest the bottom of your screen frame on 
your knees and paint in your design on the silk with a 
liquid known as “tusche’’ or in some places, as 
“lettering solution.” Fill in only the parts that you 
wish to see printed. Paint this on quite thick and allow 
to dry thoroughly. 

Step 4: Give the inside of the screen a coat of 
lacquer. Pour it along the top edge and allow it to 
flow down to the bottom. Scrape lightly across the 
surface of this lacquer with a piece of cardboard, so 
(Continued on page 5-a) 
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PEDRO deLEMOS, Editor of School Arts 


APER, to us a common everyday material, wasted 
and carelessly used on every hand, is much more 
carefully thought of in other parts of the world. 
The ancients greatly treasured it and its dis- 
covery by the ancient Egyptians was one of the 
world’s great inventions for it made possible the replace- 

ment of expensive parchment and clay tablets for recording 

events and conveying messages. 


@ Thereby books were made possible, type and the art 
of printing developed, knowledge was increased, civili- 
zation improved with the increase of paper production. 
Art reproduction likewise was enlarged and paper per- 
mitted more uses of art expression in reducing the expense 
of art surfaces for graphic expression. 


@ The name “Paper” records its source, as Papyrus, the 
water plant in Egypt, was first used to make paper in 
200 B.C. by the Egyptians. Pliny described how they split 
the papyrus stems in thin strips and added repeated cross 
layers, pressing these layers when wet and drying them in 
the sun. The surface was afterwards polished with ivory or a 
smooth seashell for use as a writing surface. 


@ The Chinese were the first paper pulp makers, using 
bamboo in A.D. 150. The fibers were put in lime water, 
separated next with stone pounding and the pulp dried in 
thin layers to produce paper sheets. 


@ When the Arabs conquered Samarkand in A.D. 750 
they discovered a paper mill. They in turn gave the informa- 
tion to the Moors who made paper in Toledo, Spain, during 
the Moorish occupation of that country. When Spain 
expelled the Moors from Toledo they discovered the Moors’ 
paper process. 


@ In time the process of paper making in Spain spread to 
Italy and France in 1189, and later in 1390 to Germany and 
to Holland. 


@ It is not known just when England began to make paper 

but it is known that Huguenot immigrants brought the 
paper-making knowledge to England and developed its 
making in England during 1685. 


® Five years later paper making was carried to the Eng- 
lish colonies in North America and a paper mill established 
in Germantown on the Delaware River. There are many 
great paper mills in our country today. 


@ Before papyrus was used for making paper in Egypt 
records were made on leather, wood, bone, or limestone 
fragments. Such material was used for receipts and many 
fired small Babylonian clay tablets have been excavated of 
such nature. The writing was made on clay by a series of 
stylus indentations. 


@ Much of the Egyptian papyrus was discovered during 
1889 by Sir Flinders Petrie as wrappings around mummies, 
used instead of cloth. During 1895-96 archaeologists 
found valuable papyri in Fayum, Egypt, among which was 
a leaf with new sayings by Christ. 


@ The first discovery of Greek papyri was made in Italy 
at Herculaeneum in 1752. In this city covered with lava, 
and not with ashes like Pompeii, the charred remains of a 
library were found, the papyri containing works of Epicurus 
and other noted Greek authors of that time. 
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A PAPER FOR 
EVERY NEED 


LAWSON PENDLETON COOPER 
Riverside Junior College, Riverside, Calif. 





REN easily acquire a careless atti- 
tude toward paper because they see so 
much of it wasted both at home and at 
school. Without a little instruction it 
may never occur to them that paper can be as 
valuable as leather or metal, and that some 
kinds are made by hand, sheet by sheet, by 
men long trained in the craft. More serious is 
the fact that contempt for paper carries over to 
magazines and books. 


® Contrast the child’s uninstructed careless- 
ness with the almost affectionate appreciation 
of the artist, the printer, and the bookbinder. 
These men know that there is a special paper 
for every conceivable need. Drawing paper, 
water color paper, charcoal paper, illustration 
board, scratch board—the list with all its varie- 
ties used in art alone would fill this page and 
then some. Printers and bookbinders select 
from thousands of samples. They know that 
there are available to them rough grained or 
smoothly finished book papers, tough ledgers, 
slimsy Japanese rice paper, or, if they need it, 
thin wood veneer. To the printer and book- 
binder paper is always “stock.”’ 


® Papers are manufactured by hand or by 
machine; they come in every needed size, 
weight, shape, color, finish, grain, watermark, 
or surface decoration. Some are made to last a 
few weeks, others, so far as is known, will last 
forever. The materials that go into paper may be 
wood pulp, rags, old rope, or even straw. 


®@ Paper is made today, as paper was first 
made, by allowing the wet mass of pulp to settle 
on a wire screen. Slushing the pulp back and 
forth by tipping the screen causes the fibers to 
line up more or less in one direction, and gives 
the sheet its ‘‘grain.’’ It is the pattern woven into 
the screen that shows in the lines and the water- 
mark that can be seen when paper is held up to 
the light. The edges of paper that has not been 
trimmed have a characteristic roughness. This is 
called the deckled edge. Hand-made paper has 
deckled edges on all four sides, machine-made 
paper on only two, or, if it is trimmed, none. 


® Paper may be left rough and called antique 
or old English; or finished smooth and called 
machine finished or calendered. Finishing is 
done by putting it through either hot or cold 
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rollers, the former for a semi-smooth finish, the latter 
for a highly smooth finish. Thus drawing papers may 
be either ‘‘cold press”’ or “‘hot press.”’ 


® In addition, paper may be coated with fine clay, 
which gives it a shiny look sometimes called enam- 
elled. This kind of finish is used where fine halftones 
are to be printed, though certain modern methods of 
printing make it unnecessary. The disadvantage of a 
coated paper is that it scratches easily and becomes 
spoiled when it gets wet. 


® Cardboards, or simply “boards,’’ are heavy 
papers made of various materials and with various 
finishes. Sometimes they are made by pasting layers 
of paper together. The common gray cardboard is 
called chipboard. Bristol board is a better kind of 
light cardboard. Cover stock is lighter in weight than 
Bristol board, and made tougher for wearing quality. 


® Weights and Sizes. Weights of paper used to 
be determined by the weight of one ream, or 500 
sheets. Thus a commonly used paper might be a 
70-pound book, and this would mean that 500 sheets 
of the given size, usually 25 by 38 inches, would 
weigh 70 pounds. Recently manufacturers agreed to 
change to a basis of 1000 sheets to simplify the figur- 
ing. The same paper would now be called a 140- 
pound book. To indicate that the 1000-sheet basis is 
used it appears as 140M. Cardboard comes in bundles 
of 100 sheets because the sheets are so much heavier. 


® Sizes of paper reveal its traditional background. 
The standard size in printing paper of 25 by 38 inches 
is about twice the size of the Royal sheet of 20 by 25 
usually made by the old craftsmen. A folio book was 
made of sheets of paper 20 by 25 inches folded once 
to make two leaves, or four pages. The traditional 
sizes of books, and the number of leaves and pages to 
each signature are as follows: 


Folio . 

Quarto (4to) 

Octavo (8vo) . 
Duodecimo (12mo) 
Sextodecimo (16mo) . 


2 leaves or 4 pages 
4 leaves or 8 pages 
8 leaves or 16 pages 
12 leaves or 24 pages 
16 leaves or 32 pages 


® Figuring from this table it will be seen that the 
page size of a Royal Octavo book will be 614 by 10 
inches, before trimming. 


® Sizes of writing and drawing paper are quite 
different. A complete list of traditional names and 
sizes is too elaborate to give here. It will simply be 
noted that standard size in writing paper is 17 by 22 
inches, which, of course, cuts into four shetes of 
“typewriter” size, 814 by 1l inches. Standard size 
in drawing paper is 24 by 36 inches, which, of course, 
cuts into two sheets 18 by 24 inches, or into four 
sheets 12 by 18 inches. Royal size in drawing paper is 
19 by 24 inches, which cuts into four sheets of 91% by 
12 inches. 


® Paper for School Use. Every teacher has use 


for a wide variety of papers. Here is an alphabetical 
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list of some of the more common papers, with a sug- 
gestion as to their uses: 


@ Bogus Paper. A cheap, heavy, grey paper used a great deal 
in schools for mounting pictures, for album leaves, for chalk 
drawings, tempera painting, and light construction work. 

@ Bristol Board. A class of fine cardboard for ink lettering and 
drawing. 

@ Butcher Tape. Otherwise known as sticking tape or gummed 
tape. 

@® Carbon Paper. May be useful for making copies. 


@ Charcoal Paper. A paper especially made for charcoal 
drawing, though good too for other art work, where any fine, 
hand-made paper is desired. Comes in colors, the best imported. 
Better substitute cheap newsprint for all but finished work. 


® Chip Board. The common grey cardboard in various weights 
and sizes. Always useful around the classroom. 


® Construction Paper. Various kinds of paper in many colors 
come under this heading. Excellent for cut paper work, for mount- 
ing pictures, and for light construction. 

@® Copper Foil. Sheets of paper-thin copper that cuts like paper. 
May be tooled like leather. 

@ Cover Stock. Many heavy papers or light boards, in all 
colors, come under this heading. Familiar in pamphlet covers. 
Useful for cutting, for posters where light weight will do, for 
mounting, for stencils, for light construction work where a good 
grade of material is wanted. 


@ Crepe Paper. Many uses in decoration and even costumes. 
Be sure to get the un _nflammablae. 


@ Cross Section Paper. Paper ruled in squares. Useful for 

making stylized designs, for cutting letters, for charts and graphs. 
@ Drawing Paper. In school work the cheap grades of white 
and manila are usually meant. Comes loose or in pads, usually 
12 by 18 inches. More durable than newsprint. 


@ Folding Paper. A term sometimes used for cover stock or tag 
board. 


® Gold and Silver Paper. Surfaced papers of many uses, 
especially around Christmas time. Japanese paper flecked with 
gold or silver also very attractive. 


@ Gummed Paper. Like the kind postage stamps are printed on. 


@ Illustration Board. Sold under various names and with 
various finishes, both cold and hot press. Used professionally for 
pen and ink and water color where heavy weight for easy handling 
is desired. 


@ Manila Paper. A cheap drawing paper slightly tinted 


brown. 


@ Mat Board. A medium grade cardboard used for mounting 
pictures. 

@ Newsprint. Used more and more for drawing and painting 
in schools because it is so cheap, and works well. Comes both in 
printing and drawing sizes, and in several weights, or in rolls from 
your printer. ‘Dodgers’ come in a few assorted colors, 6 by 9, 
9 by 12, and 12 by 18 inches. Turns brown with age. 

@ Paper Towels. Besides their obvious use, they are good 
texture for batiks, for covering books, boxes, and for papier- 
maché masks. 

@® Passe Partout. Rolled strips of gummed paper in black, 
white, brown, gold, and silver usually with eggshell finish. 
Usually seven-eighths of an inch wide, though also other sizes. 
Makes a good stubstitute for a frame when stuck on edge of mat. 

@ Pasteboard. Cardboard. 


@ Poster Board. Cardboard, colored and coated on one side. 
Used for posters. Takes pen and ink, tempera, spatter work, etc. 

@ Rice Paper. A flimsy, translucent paper, used when linoleum 
or wood blocks are printed by hand. 

@ Sandpaper. A package or two of assorted grades comes in 
handy. 


® Scratchboard. An illustration board covered with black, 











which can be scratched away, showing white underneath, to make 
drawings with block print effect, generally intended for reproduc- 
tion. 

@ Scratch Paper. Newsprint, cut in small sizes. 

@ Scotch Tape. A gummed tape whose adhesive needs no 
wetting and does not dry. 

@ Stencil Paper. Professionally an oiled cardboard. Waxed 
cardboard from breakfast food boxes will do. 

@ Sulphite. A cheap, somewhat rough and brittle paper vary- 
ing frem brown to grey. Heavier, rougher, and darker than 





newsprint. 
® Tag Board. A very tough, brownish cardboard. 
@ Tinfoil. Better save it from wrappings if you teach little 


children. Useful at Christmas. 
@ Tissue Paper. You may want some for Christmas wrappings. 


Often used by artists and architecis for 
Has many school 


@® Tracing Paper. 
developing ideas or copying other peoples’. 
uses. Comes conveniently in 9 by 12 pads. 


@ Typewriter Paper. A cheap grade of bond paper in writing 
paper sizes. Comes in many colors and weights. Takes pen ani 
ink and water color. Translucent enough for tracing ayainst a 
window. Yellow second sheets are useful also. 


@ Water Color Paper. A wide variety of papers, which, like 
hotel rooms, are priced “‘on up.” Your choice depends on the 
technique you use and the effect desired. For detailed work, a 
smooth finish; for broad treatment, a rough finish. 


@ Wallpaper. Has many uses:in school, such as book covers, 
model houses, and the like. Get some old sample books. 


@ Waxed Paper. Necessary in bookbinding and other places 
where parts must be kept from sticking to excess glue. Comes in 
rolls from the grocery store or sheets from the paper company. 


@® Wrapping Paper. Comes in many weights, colors and sizes, 
rolled or flat. Used for painting friezes, murals, scenery, and other 
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large work. May also be used for light construction work. Rolls of 
it protect tables or floors. 


® A Paper Making Project. Paper may actually 
be made in the classroom. It is suggested that such a 
project has many possibilities of correlation with 
history, studies of industry and the like, as well as 
with the study of books and printing and the crafts in 
general. 


® The material needed is clean, white rags of cotton 
or linen. The rags are cut into strips, and put through 
a meat grinder. Enough water is added to make a 
thin paste, and this is mixed for several hours in an 
electric kitchen mixer. A small amount of clorox 
will bleach the fibers white. This pasty mass is then 
poured into a large tub of water—enough so that the 
proportion is about 90 per cent water and 10 per cent 
pulp. The addition of a cup of paste for sizing, and 
some bluing is called for at this stage. 


® The equipment required is a hand mold, which is 
nothing more than a wooden frame holding a piece 
of fine copper screen, and a deckle strap, which fits 
over the mold to give an edge to the paper. A piece of 
felt the size of the mold will also be needed. 


®@ The paper is made by dipping up the pulp onto the 
screen, and slushing it back and forth as the water 
runs out. The deckle strap is then removed, the felt 
laid on the paper, and the whole turned over to trans- 
fer the paper to the felt. When it is dry you have a 
piece of paper. 
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India, Persia, and China excel 
in metal enameling. France 
leads in Europe in the art of 
enameling. Both France and 
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The Chinese and Japanese 
use small flat wiring soldered 
onto the metal surface to form 
spaces in which to place their 




















India’s craftsmen engrave 
into the metal to hold the 
enamel. It is called “‘cham- 
plevé.” 


enamels. Enamels may be 
opaque or transparent. This 
wire type of enameling is 
termed ‘‘cloisonné.”’ 
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This method of decorating metal is a simplified school craft method in which lines are indented on thin sheet metal from the back 
and the raised lines increased by tooling on both sides of the raised line on the front. With enamel paint added to the design 
“pockets” a charming “‘champlevé” quality is secured. 2 — _ of stained glass or split beads a little enamel paint is put into 
the bezel space 
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Batiked wood is a common craft in Holland, examples of which 


are shown above. 
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Combining 
Wax Crayons 
with Water Color 


ANN G. POWERS 
Oxnard, California 
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ANY fish forms afford fascinating objects of 
study for grammar grade drawing. It is 
interesting to collect pictures of varieties of 
fish and note sweeping curved lines of action and 
such details as the character and distribution of scales, 
the fins, etc. 





® Use gray or yellow manila paper or the pages 
from sample wall paper books. Draw the fishes with 
white wax crayons. The fish should be colored with 
crayons in warm colors—yellow, orange, red, magenta. 
The smoothing is easily done by rubbing colors gently 
together and blending with a lead pencil eraser. 


® After seaweeds, coral, or rocks are colored with 
crayons, the next step is to paint in the sea with water 
color. 





© Begin at the upper left-hand corner of the picture 
using a wet wash of blue, green, or purple, leaving 
places where the.paper will show through to let in 
chinks of light. Bubbles are attractive additions done 
with white crayons. 


® A fish lesson is a valuable one as it gives occasion 
to illustrate the art principle of variety of size, the use 
of warm versus cold colors, and last but not least 
impresses children with ways of filling the paper in 
an interesting manner to make a good composition. 


Batiked paper finds many uses for lampshades, trans- 
parencies, wall panels, book covers and end leaf use. 
White wax crayon, preceding first wash of color, using 
other color wax crayons for added water color washes 
results in colorful effects. For transparency purposes a 
warm iron pressed over the back to pull the wax crayon 
through is necessary 
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BOWLS OF MACHE 


THELMA E. POWERS Mildred, Montana 


HE Indian design bowls pictured were made over an in- 
verted jar, dish, bowl, or pan used as a mold foundation 
and brought by the children from the home kitchen. 


@ The outside of the pan or bowl to be used as a mold 
is first covered with wax paper to keep the maché from 
sticking to the mold. A knife or spatula is then used to quickly 
spread a layer of maché over the paper protected mold. This 
layer of mAaché should be about a half inch thick, to allow 
for shrinkage in drying. Start on the mold at the center of the 
bottom with the desired thickness and add the maché in the same 
thickness, working out from this central area to the mold’s edge, 
keeping the half-inch thickness all the way. This is much more 
satisfactory than putting a thin layer over the entire mold and 
adding another layer over this for thickness as this will tend to 
pull the first thin layer of maché away from the mold. 


@ After the mold is covered with m&aché it is set away to dry. 
To insure slow drying, which is essential, waxed paper (bread 
wrappers are fine) is laid lightly over and around the maché bowl. 
Rough spots which were difficult to work out while the maché was 
damper, will readily yield to smoothing as the bowl slowly dries. 
As soon as the m&aché dries sufficiently to hold its shape alone it 
should be removed from its mold. 


@ After the maché shell has been removed from its supporting 
mold, the wax paper lining which usually adheres to the maché 
shell, is removed and the wrinkles it left in the surrounding maché 


Children enjoy making papier-maché bowls and decorating them. These bowls above were 
made by pupils for an Indian project in the schools of Helen Redcay Snooks, Newton, New Jersey 
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are smoothed out either with a finger or the bowl of a spoon. I 
believe a dampened paper towel could be used as a protecting 
layer between the mold and mAaché instead of waxed paper. In 
this case the paper toweling would not be removed from the 
mAaché shell but would become a part of the maché bow] itself 


@ The large central bowl was made by joining or welding to- 
gether the maché shells from two separate bowl molds. The upper 
part of this bowl was made slightly concave by gentle pressure 
and working with the hands after the maché form was taken from 
its supporting mold, but while it was still plastic. The bottom of the 
bowl mold for this upper part was not covered with the maché to 
allow for the opening or mouth of the finished bow!. The two parts 
were removed from their molds and welded or plastered together 
both inside and out with additional maché, saved for this purpose, 
and worked over the joining seam. The maché was smoothed out 
over the two pieces until they seemed to be truly one. The bow! of 
a spoon is favored by many for this part of the work while others 
prefer to use their fingers or a knife blade. 


@ The two small round bowls were formed over rounded mus- 
tard or honey jars. When partially dry a sharp knife dipped in 
warm water was used to bisect the maché shell around the largest 
buldge of the mold. The upper and lower sections were carefully 
slipped off the mold and welded together with damp mAaché in 
the same manner as were the two parts of the large bowl. A little 
glue mixed into the maché used for welding purposes insures a 
more solid and firm joining of the two parts. 


@ The designs were painted on the dry bowl with tempera paints. 
Then a coating of clear varnish was brushed lightly over the 
decorated bowl to waterproof and protect the design. Some of the 
students like to polish their varnished bowls with floor wax. This 
gives a satiny gloss to the finished bowl. 
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FIRELESS CEMENT GARDEN POTTERY 


A SIMPLIFIED WORTHWHILE HOME HANDICRAFT 
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This page conveys only a limited idea of the possibilities of Color Cement Handicraft either for schoolroom art crafts, for a craft 
at home, or as an income handicraft. The book ‘‘Color Cement Handicraft’ published by Schoo! Arts describes many methods, 
several of which have been adopted by commercial concerns 











AN ANCIENT ART BECOMES MODERN ART 


REVIVING AN OLD 5500-YEAR ART AS A SCHOOL CRAFT 
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While history of art has created the idea of mosaics as being related to large wall murals and civic architecture, many smaller 
artistic forms were created by the ancient Egyptians, Greeks, Byzantines, and Romans. It was even epplied to jewelry and small 


caskets and religious altar pieces, sometimes as opaque or transparent glass beads 
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COMMON STONES MAKE ARTISTIC PATHWAYS 


OCEANSIDE OR STREAM PEBBLES MADE INTO PRACTICAL GARDEN FLAGSTONES 
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PAPER-PASTE MODELING 
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COTTON MODELING 


WADAYS everyone has a hobby. Why not 
try your hand at cotton modeling? It's lots of 
fun, fascinating and interesting to make 
these little animals. I am showing only a few 

of the things that can be made of cotton; you will 
think of many more once you try it. 


® The Rabbit Family. For something new and 
decorative for springtime you will enjoy making these 
soft, cuddly little bunnies. These bunnies make 
attractive decorations for club tables, dinner parties, 
library tables, schoolroom tables; and you can think 
of other uses. 


® One big bottle four or five inches high, some 
paste, thread, a piece of delicate pink cleansing 
tissue, a pair of scissors and a black or blue colored 
crayon to make the eyes and a red one to make the 
mouth are all the materials needed to make mother 
rabbit. 


® The baby rabbits may be made on one- or two-inch- 
bottles. Small cork stoppers will make a good base 
for the rabbits that sit down. Very white cotton makes 
the prettiest bunnies. Absorbent cotton is the kind 
used here. 


® Wrap the cotton around the bottle. Shape the 
head and tie a thread around the neck to hold the 
head in place. Cut ears from the cleansing tissues 








MAE M. BEARDEN, Pyriton, Alabama 


and paste on. Take a very thin, small piece of cotton 
and wrap around where the cotton is pasted. Cut the 
cotton at the bottom of the bottle right in the front, 
paste cotton all around the botton, pull out two little 
feet in front. Take a small piece of cotton and paste 
on the back of bunny for a tail. Cut eyes of paper like 
that used for the ears, and paint the middle black or 
blue. Draw the mouth on the same kind of paper with 
a red colored crayon, and cut out. The back is made 
into a graceful curve by placing very thin pieces of 
cotton over the back and gradually building it into 
the right shape. 


® The nest may be made by placing pretty leaves 
around in a ring. Magnolia leaves are used here. 


® The White Swan. The white swan is very beauti- 
ful with its long neck curved into a graceful position. 
A small wire 3 or 3% inches long is used for the neck. 
A hairpin is used here. The wire is put into the middle 
of a small cork stopper. A small piece of cotton is 
placed through the top of the wire for the head. 
Small thin pieces of cotton are wrapped around the 
wire after it has been curved into the neck shape. 
Cotton is wrapped around the bottom of the neck and 
cork to shape the breast and extended to the sides and 
back. Thin layers of cotton are wrapped around the 
sides and back until the right shape and proportion 
are formed. 
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MAKE 
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PORTABLE 
PAVEMENT 











Then You Can / asics 4 
Take It With You 


BEULA M. WADSWORTH 
Tucson, Arizona 



























































OMEONE who simply sawed and fitted smooth 
wood strips for a shallow box without a bottom, 
cornered them with two pins (beheaded nails) 
and two holes for rigidity, added a hook and 
screw eye fastener at each corner, attached two 
wooden handles, coated surfaces with shellac— 
and there it was, a form, the first step for casting 
| foot-square colored cement tiles for paving. 

@ We hadn't thought of tile paving as a com- 
munity project for schools until my brother, 
Wade Wadsworth, and I worked it out lately for ourselves to meet 
our own need of a little portable paved patio 8 feet by 14 feet in 
connection with our Art Hobbies Workshop. You will note in 
the sketch below that we have, incidentally, surrounded the 
patio with a low informal wall of rocks and earth inset with brightly 
painted “portable” pots of cacti. My brother, who had picked up 
cement ideas watching street and sidewalk paving, and I, who 
had studied colored cement methods in Editor deLemos’s class on 
the Coast back in ‘26, pooled what we knew in this experiment. 

@ We figured that it took about forty-two hours in odd times for 
one person to mix the ingredients and to cast 112 such tiles. On the 
basis of this, supposing you have a group of fourteen manual arts 
students working at one time on this project, each student would 
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thus have a quota of only eight tiles to make and the class together 
with sufficient equipment would be able to complete the work in 
about three hours. 

@ A class undertaking a unit of work of this kind will, of course, 
need to do as we did, determine a utilitarian purpose for it. This 
might be a court, terrace, steps, walk, platform, or an interior floor 
for perhaps a school, charity hospital, orphanage, public recrea- 
tion center, or a Scout or other type of camp. To be sure, perma- 
nent paving might be preferred; but portability is convenient for 
moving around for different uses, for instance, in a studio yard or 
on a playground, or for utilizing the same tiles for a different winter 
and summer location, or even for accommodating a travelling 
unit or one that moves occasionally. The educational purposes 
could obviously be altruistic and teamwork experience as well as 
individual learning of a technique useful at home or for meeting 
needs later in life. 

@ As for equipment, the students will need to make items other 
than individual forms in their school wood-working shop. There 
will be a wooden box in which to mix cement, a wood-framed 
sieve of window screen in which to sift sand, and one of gravel 
screen of 14-inch mesh for sifting gravel—size of each as required. 
Also needed is a beveller which can be purchased or made of 
galvanized iron bent and attached to a handle. Not of least 
importance is a drawn plan of the proposed tile pavement showing 
distribution of colors to determine the number of tiles of each 
color to cast and the assignment of them to the respective students. 
Other things to be gotten together—in numbers according to the 
size of the class—are a plasterer’s trowel, a shovel, a pail for carry- 
ing wet cement, and a flour sifter. We found that 5% sacks of dry 
cement, and 15 pounds of cement coloring were sufficient for our 
pavement. We used dull yellow, terra cotta, and brown alternated 
with the natural color of cement. Fortunately we are located near 
a dry creek bed having a deposit of both sand and gravel. A class 
that can not find such a location at which to cast their tiles will need 
to provide cartage for this material. 

@ Now for the method. Thoroughly mix dry four shovelfuls of 
sifted gravel to each shovelful of cement and then add water until 
this mixture called grout is thick yet easy to pour. Fill the form 
(which rests on smooth level sand) to within 14 inch of top and 
smooth with the trowel. Then having thoroughly mixed dry one 
shoveful of sifted sand to one of cement and stirred with water to 
form a finer top coat, pour it on immediately level full and smooth 
true with a straightedge. Using the flour sifter sprinkle on the 
selected dry color over this wet surface and trowel smooth and, 
finally, bevel the edges about 14 inch with the beveller. By this 
time the form can be taken apart and slipped from the tile. A 
shady spot or a cool cloudy day is advantageous to facilitate slow 
drying of the tiles in place. Hardening should continue three days 
or more before taking up and laying together on a carefully lev- 
elled sand bed in their final location. 

@ Considering the work and cost, this pavement has proven 
very satisfactory in view of its durable all-weather firmness under 
foot and the actual style it adds to a place. 




















MORE ABOUT 
ETCHED GLASS 


M. L. BARNETT 
Modesto High School 
Modesto, California 


HE comparatively new method of etching on 
glass makes an interesting problem for high 
school classes. Table mirrors, glass plates, 
drinking glasses, or glass articles with plain 
surfaces make good models for decorating. 


® If the simple steps are followed carefully the 
results are invariably satisfactory. 


® Aluminum stencil paper, stencil cutting pen, and a 
tube of etching cream are needed. 





The subject etched 
on the glass 


The background etched 


on the glass 


® Plan the design with few small lines but rather 
large masses. After the design is cut in the stencil 
paper drop it into warm water for a few seconds, dry 
off excess water on clean blotter and apply to the clean 
glass. Use a pencil in rolling motion to press down 
the edges firmly to insure clean cut outline to the 
finished design. 








® Squeeze the cream directly from the tube cover- 
ing the design or apply with a match wrapped in 
cotton, spreading evenly. Look through the glass to 
see that no thin places or open spots appear. 


® Let cream remain for about four minutes then 
wash off under running water. Then wash off the 
stencil (which may be used again) and the work is 
finished. 

© Gummed paper may be used instead of the more 
expensive aluminum paper but care must be taken 
that no mucilage smears on that part of the glass to be 
etched. The paper stencil can be used only once. 
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SELF EXPRESSION 
in PLASTER 
CARVING 


MILDRED SCHWEIDER 
Cleveland Junior High 
School, Tulsa, Oklahoma 






















E MUST vitalize our pupils’ art with 
enjoyment if we expect them to pursue 
art in their leisure time. Our art teach- 
ing must be a living thing to make it 
interesting. The sheer joy of creation 
and appreciation should be stressed in our art 
education. An unknown medium is always intriguing 
to a group of alert students. Plaster carving is not a 
new medium in the field of art, but it offers a new and 
interesting activity for the pupils in our junior high 








\ 


school. This method of carving may be new to you, 
but I am sure you will appreciate its possibilities as an 
interesting project. 












@ Plaster of paris can be purchased from any reli- 
able paint store or lumber yard in the desired 
amounts. Its cost is nominal. A thin cookie sheet or 
pan is used to mold the plaster into the required size. 
If a large mold is not desirable, the cookie sheet can 
be subdivided by placing a small piece of greased 
wood across the center to cut the plaster mold in half. 
The mold is removed and laid on a scrap of drawing 
paper and then a tracing is made for size and exact 
shape. 












@ The pattern of the mold is then ready for the 
pictorial idea to be carved. Lists of subject matter 
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suitable for a bas-relief are then listed. Football figures 
in action, animals in action, religious scenes or char- 
acters, simple landscapes, comic heads or characters, 
and historical figures taken from their social studies 
and literature classes are very successful. 


@ Each idea must be carefully planned on the scrap 
paper pattern and shaded according to the depths to 
be cut for the relief effect. This shading is quite im- 
portant because it is the guide by which the student 
cuts his plaster. The deeper the shadow is on the 
pattern, the deeper the cutting must be on the plaster. 
The pattern of dark and light should be as carefully 
planned as the pictorial idea itself. 


@ Small kitchen knives, razor blades, cuticle knives 
and any other sharp instruments can be used to cut 
the plaster, and the method of handling the tools 
determines the smoothness of the cutting and the 
finished look of the plaster. Practice work on a small 
scrap of plaster is helpful. 


@ The finished design is then laid on the plaster 
and gone over with a pencil using enough pressure to 
make a clear indenture of the design on the surface 
of the plaster. After the design is traced, cutting is 
begun on the lowest level of the background and con- 
tinued on each part until the same shadow effect is 
obtained with the plaster as is expressed by the shad- 
ing of the design. While the plaster is setting, small 
wire hooks are imbedded in it in order that the bas- 
relief may be hung on the wall. 





























TROPICAL 
ISLAND 
CARVINGS 


MARY RENE BROOKS 
Lahaina, Maui 
Honolulu 


Flat Relief Carving 








IVING as I do, in a little town in Hawaii built 
along the coast of Maui, one has constantly 
before him the compositions, color, and 
infinite number of Nature’s canvases. 

@ With subjects at my very doorstep, I can- 
not refuse their invitation to portray them even though 
my best efforts in no way may do them justice. 

@ Designing furniture, pictures, boxes, plaques and 
plates, sketching them and then carving them from the 





various kinds of lovely Hawaiian woods, turns my use Artistic and practical wood carving may be 
of leisure time into a three-fold hobby. Touching life done in low relief carving. Highly modeled 
at these three points adds interest, fascination, and wood carving for bas-reliefs is not good art in 


that it fails to appear as correlated to its back- 
ground. The above work illustrates a simple 
means of producing artistic carving 


happiness to my already full existence with its many 
exacting duties. 
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HERE is an old saying that “there is nothing new under 
the sun,” but it seems doubtful that the history of 
ancient times could unfold the present use of spaghetti 
in the field of costume jewelry. 

@ A simple problem, with much appeal to children, is 

the making of wooden pins, using spaghetti letters for 
their names. The project was received with much enthusiasm, 
since pins as lapel ornaments have been particularly high style 
this season. It has given much opportunity for originality, and 
many students used their hobbies as the basis of their designs. 

@ The work seemed not only interesting but was completed in 
a fairly short time. The following procedure, given in outline 
form, was found to be the most satisfactory method of working. 

@ 1. Draw a suitable design. 2. Trace it on a piece of plywood or 
thinwood (14-inch plywood is preferred). 3. Cut out the design, 





using a coping saw or jig saw. 4. Sandpaper top of pin, ard all 





USE SPAGHETTI FOR COSTUME JEWELRY 


MARY E. FENNER, Herkimer, New York 






edges, or until smooth. 5. Cut slit in back for safety pin. The slit 
should be slightly longer than the pin (see illustration). 6. Paint 
top of wood in desired colors, using tempera paint. 7. When dry, 
using a quick drying cement (may be purchased in tubes), spread a 
thin layer over the top and quickly arrange the spaghetti letters 
(these may be purchased at most grocery stores). The cement will 
not be beneficial to the finish of any desk, so it is wise to always 
have some paper under the pin and tube while using it. As soon 
as the front is dry, the pin can be put in the back. In many cases, 
where a light color has been used for the background, the letters 
will not show, unless they are painted a contrasting color. It is 
only necessary to paint the top part of the letters. 8. Apply the 
cement to the opening slit in the back. Allow to partially dry, then 
set in the open safety pin, with the point up (see illustration), and 
leave for a few hours to thoroughly dry. 9. The final step is to 
shellac or lacquer the front of the pin, over the letters and all the 
paint—to give a more permanent finish. 


@ The pins in the accompanying illustrations were mostly made 
by the 7th and 8th grade students. The method, however, was soon 
taught to younger brothers and sisters, and some excellent pins 
made by eight-year-olds were brought to school for inspection. 


PAPER BAG MASKS 


CLECBELLE HARRISON, Art Instructor 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers’ College 
Charleston, Illinois 


HE masks are made of paper bags and scrap materials. The 

empty bag was put on the head and the features located, thus 

getting good proportions without extensive study of head 
construction. Upon removing the bag it was stuffed with news- 
paper and the detail added. 


@ While the paper bag has been much used, by painting features 
on the bag, in doing these masks various materials were used to 
give more realistic effects. Cloth ties, headbands, and hats were 
fastened to the bags. Straw and yarns and other materials created 
odd or natural hair effects. It developed thinking along the use 
of many materials. 








BRING-IT-IN-DAY. In our elementary school, grades 5, 6, 7, 8, we have a “bring-it-in-day’’ once a month. The 
children bring to school anything they have made during the past month, from doll dresses to old mill wheels, 
show it to the class and perhaps offer a word or two of explanation as to colors used or design ideas. 
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Ola M. Kemp, Jerseyville, Illinois 
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BRIEF ILLUSTRATED HELPS, new ideas, and new ways of using old ideas are invited 
for this section. Address all articles to Pedro deLemos, Stanford University, California 


LET CHILDREN CREATE 
with MANY MATERIALS 





F INDIVIDUAL creative ability is to be 
developed to its potential limit, it must 
be encouraged in its initial stages. If 
art is to benefit from and exemplify 
ithe best of a generation, it must be 
recognized that the first opportunity 
for individual expression must be permitted at that 
age when one has gained enough experience in 
organization, when the desire to express oneself 
creatively is evident and when the ultimate expression 
will contribute something to the individual's under- 
standing and attitudes. Only through strict adherence 
to this liberal permission will art continue to progress. 














® Children of kindergarten and primary grade age 
are the ones who comprise this group possessing 
these individual capacities and potentialities of which 
I speak. Their creative abilities must be nursed along 
and always be kept under the close scrutiny of those 
capable to administer this care. The children of today 
are the artists of tomorrow who will employ their 
creative ability not only in the actual painting or 
sketching of pictures, but also in the construction of 
furniture, buildings, homes, and perhaps even in the 
performing of apendectomy operations. 


® Not only will the cultural arts reap the rewards of 

these early efforts to develop potential ability that 
might otherwise remain latent, but also the industrial 
arts, the commercial arts, and the social arts will ben- 
efit as well. It is only convenient that the teachers 
of primary and kindergarten grades should be most 
concerned with the growing interest to eliminate all 
hazards blocking the desire for creative expression 
of children who are rapidly becoming an integral 
part of society through their growing knowledge of 
man and his institutions. 


®@ In Minneapolis, as in many other cities throughout 
the United States, teachers are making their task in 
this connection an easy one by the introduction of 
activity projects, the latest trend in childhood educa- 
tion, into their daily classroom routine. Success of 
this innovation depends entirely upon the teacher. 
Nothing about activity projects can be found in text- 
books; they are perhaps the only addition to the three 
R’s not found there. 





LUCILLE MACAULEY, First Grade Teacher 
Horace Mann Elementary School 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
As told to WALDEMAR J. PFLEPSEN 


® Since the list of activity projects is subject to 
change without notice, Minneapolis teachers saw it 
was necessary to find some means to keep informed on 
the latest contrivances. They solved their problem by 
putting into practice an idea publicized at the con- 
vention of the Association of Childhood Education 
held in Milwaukee last April. Teachers simply re- 
versed their roles and became students at a three-day 
smock workshop. 


® And work they did. They attended classes and 

were given instructions on a variety of new activities. 
They were confronted by the same problems that will 
bother their Johnnys and Marys when the new 
activity is initiated into their project curriculum at 
their respective schools. By meeting these actual 
situations squarely, solutions were arrived at with 
the assistance of instructors who had taken time before 
the workshop to become acquainted with and learn 
the procedures involved in the new activities that 
were taught. More than 300 local kindergarten and 
primary grade teachers were in attendance. 


® All activity projects are aimed at the child's 
ability to organize, underlying clear expression and 
clear thinking. Before a new activity is undertaken, 
complete and dependable data on it must be collected. 
There must be no mistakes. Experimentation should 
be completed before teachers are given the chance to 
learn the new activity. Our workshop was not run as 
an experimental laboratory. Many of the new activi- 
ties resulted from an exchange of ideas that is taking 
place continually among teachers throughout the 
nation, while others originated in Minneapolis. Activ- 
ity projects introduced at the workshop numbered 
somewhere around 150. 


® Included in this list, which is far too numerous 

to mention here, were finger-painting, chalk drawing, 
making of sunbonnets, tom-toms, visual education 
slides, trains from pieces of wood, dolls from paper 
bags, tops from milk bottle caps, plaques from coffee 
can lids, clay ash trays and paper weights in the form 
of animals, many useful gadgets and gifts from old 
spools and cartons, perhaps fifty articles from yarn 
and fifty other types of favors and trinkets. 
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® Finger-painting, one of the most popular projects, 
strengthens arm muscles. The child is allowed more 
freedom, and his coordination is not restricted to just 
the fingers, as when he is forced to write in between 
two fine lines. Most activities, however, stress the use 
of the hands in making objects. 


® The favorite activity among the boys is the making 
of tom-toms from old inner tubes cut into strips of 
rubber. These are then taken and stretched over 
coffee cans from which the lids have been removed. 
The strips are bound together with cord and a paint 
job in Indian design completes the project. Girls, on 
the other hand, have taken a liking to making dolls 
from paper bags. 


® The visual education slide project is used not only 
to develop the child's potential ability in that unique 
art form, but also to aid him in his school studies; to 
help him readily understand subject matter that 
otherwise would require much added explanation on 
the part of the teacher. On the frosted side of the 
celluloid plate the child draws pictures of objects 
he has seen and observed carefully. Many times I 
let my pupils explain what they saw or read by the 
use of the visual slide as an illustration. This is just 
another form of presentation to the class. 


® The interesting work of drawing the picture and 
the thrill of seeing it cast upon a screen lends de- 
sirable impetus to the creative interpretation in draw- 
ing. Children studying history, for example, through 
their knowledge gained in activity classes and by the 
use of the project itself, reconstruct scenes of some 
familiar phase of their study. Apple leather, made by 
cooking apples and then leaving them to dry, brings 
pioneer memories to the children who happen to be 
studying that particular part of history. Sketching is 
another activity that is valuable with regard to the 
study of history. 


® It is hoped that by the promoting of activity proj- 
ects, the child will rapidly become aware of his 
capabilities and will continue to strive until his 
individual limits have been reached. Activities make 
him understand what is real and give him the insight 
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needed to grasp similar situations when he meets 
them in his life outside of school. They enrich his 
understanding and speed him on to fill the niche in 
society that awaits him. 


® Raw materials used in most of the activities are 
either worthless or discarded pieces of wood, cloth, 
paper, or other such material. Teachers must always 
keep in. mind the ends to be served by the arts and 
crafts. They must always be regarded in such a way 
as to contribute most to the child's social insight. 


®@ In most schools the first hour each day is given to 

the project classes and students are encouraged to 
come early in order to prepare their tools and ma- 
terials. Before class each morning, I have material 
needed in five or six activity projects ready for my 
children. This gives them a choice to work on for the 
day. It is humanly impossible to have all the material 
needed in those activities in our repertoire on hand. 
Nevertheless, each day, unless the child wishes to 
continue on an activity of the previous day, I have 
ready a different set of activity materials to choose 
from. At the present time the boys are busy making 
cowboy handkerchiefs and the girls are making sun- 
bonnets. 


® Immediately after our 35-minute activity class, 
there follows a period of evaluation and planning of 
the work for the next day. Pupils who have done good 
work are commended and this has a very definite 
effect of lending prestige to those boys and girls who 
are deserving. This is especially noticeable in those 
boys and girls who do not exceed in some other phase 
of their school work, but have done a good job on their 
activity project. Their self assurance is strengthened 
and soon a change for the better is noticed in their 
entire school work. 


® Considering these things and the extent to which 
activity projects are developing the potential ability 
to master art forms, activity projects seem destined to 
become an important part of our primary and kinder- 
garten school education. Their success will have an 
important bearing on the quality of the society of the 
future. 


Six-year-old Joanne is enjoy- 
ing learning the use of mate- 
rials in the Chicago schools 


































Elementary school- 
age children seem 
always fascinated 
with potato printing 





OTATO-PRINTING seems always to fascinate children 
of elementary school age. It is an easy type of block- 
printing for these children because of the ease with 
which they can cut out their designs. It is also fine 
because of the almost inexhaustible supply of materials. 
Potatoes of all sizes can be had at little expense. Ex- 
pensive and intricate tools need not be used for an ordinary paring 


knife will do as well. 


@ The children created their designs—printed all-over designs 
through repetition and used the completed sheets as lining papers 
for books they were making. 


Children Build 
A PET SHOP 


ELISE REID BOYLSTON 


Project by 
Mrs. Douglas Grimes Walker 
Teacher, High 2, Moreland 
School . . . Atlanta, Georgia 


MATERIALS were a few pieces of 
wood for structure, orange crates for 
counter and shelves. Corrugated 
boxes for cash register. Rolls of 
cardboard for telephones. Clay for 
modeling small animals. Building 
board for large bear. Nails, saw, 
hammer and paste 


HE project of the Pet Shop in the Second Grade of 

Moreland School started with a snake which found 

its way to school as a nature specimen for study. This 

interest was a suggestion for modeling snakes, they 

rolled so deliciously under tiny hands. Then they 

could be curled easily into shape, with slightly flattened 
head and pointed tail. 

@ From snakes, it was a natural step to interest in frogs, horned 
toads, alligators, turtles, snails, and other small woodsy creatures. 
These the children modeled from life, and they learned all they 
could about their foods and habits, and how to care for them. 

@ After a number of clay models had been produced, the idea 
of a pet shop in which to keep them developed. Here the brittle 
elay animals would not be broken or chipped. 

@ The live models were not kept at school longer than was 


POTATO-PRINTING 


MARION JEAN PROSCH, Ed.M. 


Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 





SIMPLE 
EQUIPMENT 


Paring Knife, 
Potatoes, 
Tempera Paint 
Paper 
eeeeeee 


That's all 
unless it's a 
cork to put on 
the end of the 
knife when 
not in use 


@ First they cut designs out of plain paper. When one was 
achieved that the child liked, he cut his potato in half and placed 
the design on the flat, wet, cut side of one half. The moisture held 
the paper on the potato. Carefully the child cut away the potato, 
leaving the design raised about 44 inch. There was the block, all 
ready to use. Tempera paint was applied to the design and the 
potato was pressed down on the paper, leaving the desired 
impression. This was repeated for an all-over design. 

@ Conventional designs may be used, or animal forms and 
motifs, initials, etc. Pictures like those done on picture wood 
blocks cannot be achieved successfully because of the texture of 
the potato, its size and its lack of durability. 





necessary, for the children had been studying conservation, and 
it would be unfair to keep the little creatures from their natural 
environment. 

@ The blackboard formed the back of the shop; and against it 
was a simulated aquarium. A piece of blue paper was pasted 
against the board for water. Goldfish were cut and pasted as if 
swimming on it; and when covered with a sheet of celophane, and 
outlined with a black band, it was quite attractive. 

* mugaens and newspaper were searched for pictures and clip- 
pings of pets; and these were pasted in scrapbooks, not only for 
immediate use but for the library table as a permanent collection. 


@ Letters—OUR PET SHOP—were cut and pasted above; and 
thus nature study became the center of interest around which 
many fascinating lessons were woven. 
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YARN... 
A CRAFT 
MATERIAL 


MAXINE H. JONES 


Intermediate Art Teacher 
Tyler School 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 






























‘ t ; | « OW can we generate spontaneous and creative can be made in the art class is a woven purse of yarn. Cardboard, 
: interest on the part of the elementary school cut to the dimensions of the desired purse is notched one-fourth of 





children in the art classroom? How can we an inch apart on opposite ends. The notches are then sliced one- 

introduce fresh craft projects without burdening half of an inch down and the “loom” is ready for stringing. 
nen OWS th limited budgets for material costs? These are Beginning at the first notch, the twine is looped around the card- 
the problems which drag along like milestones around the neck of board and back into the first notch—and then over to the second 
every art instructor in his effort to teach enthusiastically the age- notch, around the board, through the second again, and then over 
old principles of art. Last year we found a simple and satisfactory to the third. This process is repeated until the loom is completely 
answer to the above questions. It was yarn! And it was available strung. The loops at the top end can easily be pulled off when the 
to practically every child without cost, since odds and ends were weaving is finished so that the cardboard loom may be removed. 
brought from home. The weaving is started at the bottom of the board and the yarn is 


interlaced, over and under, with the twine. Some of the children 





DESIGN used a darning needle, and others a bobby pin for the shuttle, 
@ Seven motifs of design from Adolfe Best Maugard’s ‘‘A Method weaving around and around on the cardboard. When a new 
for Creative Design’’ was used as the basis for creative designing. length of yarn was added, a knot was tied on the outside. The 
Flower designs were sketched with crayon on paper. Then each weaving was packed tightly by pushing it together with the fingers. 
child composed an original flower design with stitches on colored Simple patterns were achieved by the number of threads used in 
construction paper, selecting the background color which he the warp, and by blending different colors of the yarn to form 
considered most adaptable for his particular plan. When the stripes. When the cardboard loom is firmly woven to the top, the 
finished floral picture was framed, it made a quaint and attractive notches are cut off, the twine loops released and the cardboard 
gift for appreciative mothers. A few samples of this work may be slipped out. When the woven material is turned inside out, the 
seen in the photograph. Some of the children were so delighted result is a purse with three firm sides. Scraps of cotton or silk in 
with their achievements that they incorporated the same idea for harmonizing colors were easily made into linings. Some of the 
valentines—designing and embroidering suitable patterns for children brought zippers which were sewed in across the open 
that occasion. Others even brought remnants of flannel or wool end and many ingenious devices were improvised to form the 
from home, out of which they made mittens to fit their hands. handles or pulls. A few children crocheted around fruit jars 
These, which were embroidered in floral designs on the back, were rubbers which they attached to the zipper pull. Some others made 
practical as well as decorative. dangles from Mexican clay which were painted with tempera and 
shellacked. Several enterprising children made smaller looms and 
WEAVING wove coin purses to fit the larger ones. The more artistically in- 
@ Every year in the integrated art program in the elementary clined girls embroidered floral designs on their purses before the 
schools, there comes a time when a class studies the inevitable linings were inserted, ‘and these were especially attractive. At 
Indians or Mexico. This naturally stimulates an interest in primi- the end of the project each child had a usable purse as well as the 
tive weaving. One of the smallest, and less difficult, articles which satisfaction which comes from creative work. 
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Each child composed an original flower design 
with stitches on colored construction paper, 
selecting the background color which he considered most adaptable for his particular 
plan. Done in the classes of Tyler School, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Maxine H. Jones, Art Teacher 








Cut Paper Animals made into decorative figures by a yarn stitched border. Done by the 
pupils of the Santa Ana Public School, Santa Ana, California. Hazel Nell Bemus, Director of Art 





IS fun, not work, when you are mak- 
ing something you or your “Girl 
Friend’’ can wear and which will 
probably arouse the envy and admira- 
tion of others. 





® Such was the case in the creation 
of costume jewelry in my high school classes. 


® Something unique, wearable, and inexpensive 
were the requirements which brought forth many 
original, decorative pieces of costume jewelry. 


® The boys were as much, if not more, interested 
than the girls for there was a certain amount of 
competition in seeing who could produce the most 
original and attractive piece of work at the least cost. 


® Small clothespins purchased at the ten-cent 
store were decorated in many ways, a favorite decora- 
tion being that of making people of various kinds, 
others used designs and colors suitable for certain 
costumes. They were painted with tempera and fin- 
ished with a coat of shellac and clear nail polish. 
Small screw eyes were screwed into the top of the 


UNIQUE COSTUME JEWELR 











RUTH MILES, Art Teacher 
Martinsville, Indiana 


pins making them ready to be strung on leather 
lacing, raffia or cheap chains. 


® Ground asbestos used for covering furnace pipes 
makes an excellent plastic material for modeling 
small objects. It can be bought for about five cents 
per pound. We mixed it with about one-third flour, a 
little liquid glue, and water enough to make a dough 
of the right consistency for modeling. When dry it is 
light in weight, durable and of a light gray color 
which makes it ideal for painting. 


® This material was just the thing for the making 
of fruits, flowers, vegetables, etc., popular decorations 
for necklaces and bracelets. A small wire loop was 
made and fastened in the top of each modeled object 
to finish it. 


® When thoroughly dry the modeled pieces were 
painted with tempera, shellaced, and finished with 
clear nail polish. 


® Braided raffia was the favorite chain for these 
pieces of jewelry. Corks of various sizes in interesting 
arrangements make attractive boutonnieres. 
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BASKETS from 


OLORFUL baskets and mats can be made from 
the broomcorn brush. The Farmer's Bulletin 
Broomcorn Growing and Handling states 
that this product is grown in most every state in 
the Union. This makes the brush easy to obtain, 
but an old broom can be taken apart, which provides enough 
brush for several baskets. 





@® After removing the brush from the handle of the broom wash 
it several times in hot soap and water in order to cleanse and do 
away with odor of dust. Dry in the sun if possible. The brush takes 
any of the powdered dyes well, the color being toned down by the 
natural color of the brush. The general directions on the package 
of dye produce very satisfactory results as the dye does not leave 
the brush while it is being kept damp for basket making. 





SILHOUETTES 


HEN a child stands between the light of the lantern projector 

and a large sheet of drawing paper that is hung on the 
wall, a shadow is cast that can be traced. After the child’s profile 
is made the teacher can have the child pose to check for accuracy. 
If the silhouette is satisfactory the child may cut it out and trace it 
on a three-ply board that is 12 inches wide and 18 inches long. 


© If adequate equipment is at hand the child may saw out the 
head, but otherwise the father may do the sawing. In order that 








BROOMCORN BRUSH 


WILMA BEAN, South Pasadena, California 





@ There are three parts to a brush—stem, knuckle, and fiber. For 
the basket or mat cut fiber at knuckle and work only with fiber. 
In making animals or figures the knuckle and stem are useful for 
heads or where other solid parts are required. 


@ The brush is quite pliable (more so than pine needles), but 
especially during the beginning of the basket it should be kept in 
a pan of water. Use two of three fibers to begin the basket and 
after a secure start is made six to eight fibers can be used satis- 
factorily. They should be added gradually inserting the small end 
at a stitching interval. Raffia seems to be the best sewing agent 
Do not cover the nice colors by using too many stitches. Mat 
uses up the odd brush. The raffia is wound around the fiber and 
secured by stitching, at regular intervals, into the preceding coil. 
(See the above illustrations.) 





LEONICE EDITH MATHEWS, Art Teacher, El Cerrito, California 


the silhouette might be a surprise a person rather than the child's 
parent should do the sawing. 


@ The silhouette may be painted any color desired or left the 
natural color. The child may write, paint or burn his signature on 
the wood. A calendar or a small pottery bowl, held in place by a 
little iron rack, may be added. A ribbon can be placed upon the 
head of the girl that wears one. The silhouette makes an acceptable 
gift for the birthday, Mother's Day, or Christmas. 
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F YOU have been looking for something new in 

craftwork, which would be interesting, cheap, 
good to look at, and require the minimum of 
tools, your problem is solved. Baskets, boxes, 
containers, belts, bags, and hats, for street and 
beach wear, can be woven in no time at little 
cost. Let me tell you about it. 





@ Let us start with something simple. A small 
basket, the tools required are: crepe paper, 
scissors, a blunt needle or bobby pin, and a paper plate. A 
“Twister’’* is desirable but not a necessity. 


@ Take a plate, either flat or deep, and cut notches around the 
edge 4 inch deep and |4 inch apart. There must be an UNEVEN 
number. Slip your crepe paper 114 inch from its jacket and cut 
through the whole fold. Now pull the strip through the smaller 
hole of the twister, following instruction on same. If you have no 
twister, roll the paper between your fingers. The paper now re- 
sembles raffia. Using the notched paper plate as your loom start 
winding. Paste the end of your strip in the center, bring strand 
through a notch, around back, down across center to notch on 
opposite side, and continue winding. Coming to the last notch you 
will have two strands in it. Bring strand to the center, secure with 
a stitch, and start weaving, going over and under each strand, 
treating your double strand as one. When adding paper or 
changing color, open ends of both the new and old strand, use a 
little paste and roll ends together. Weave all the way to the rim. 
Now shellac the object twice, letting it dry between coats. Take 
article off, fill in loops with one or two more ropes of weaving. 
Shellac the inside of basket twice, and another coat on the outside 
will make your basket strong and stiff. 


@ For those that would like to try the hats I will give a few addi- 
tional directions. 


@ For the straight brimmed hat use a cardboard, and for a curved 
brim use a large paper plate (13-inch diameter). Cut an oval open- 
ing in the center 1 inch larger than headsize, the extra inch is 
taken up in weaving. Cut 43-45 notches on the headsize opening 
about | inch apart (up to 65 on a large beach hat) and directly 
opposite, the same amount on the outside. Start at any notch on 
inside opening, and wind around notches over convex side, if 
using a plate, the last notch will have two strands. Start weaving 
from the center opening, over and under each strand, proceeding 
as for basket. Take off loom, without shellacking, fill in loops. 
Applying a little paste to each loop of last row makes a firmer edge. 


@ For a crown use a deep paper plate, called utility bowl, 9-inch 


TWISTED-PAPER WEAVING 





MRS. H. CARROLL, Mt. Vernon, New York 


diameter. Cut away narrow flat edge on top. Now make 8 slits 
114 inch deep, evenly divided around the bowl. Overlap these 
slits securing them with gummed paper tape until headsize meas- 
ures 1 inch more than desired. Cut notches around 14 inch deep, 
about 34 inch apart, be sure there is an umeven number. Now 
proceed as for basket. 


@ When finished sew crown and brim together with a paper 
strand using the loops. 


@ You may use shellac on your hat, but it changes the delicate 
colors. I would recommend to paint or to spray them with a water 
repellent solution, to make them shower proof. 


*The twister, which is a little wooden block with two openings, you may 
buy at your local supply dealer for 10 cents, also the water repellent solution 
for 15 cents. 

































Inexpensive 
school crafts 
is accom- 
plished with 
the use of 
crepe paper. 
Crepe paper 
weaving pro- 
duces objects 
of use as well 
as decorations. 
School Arts 
desires new 
artistic crepe 
paper ideas 
for its pages, 
well described 
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A [e|GLOAMA 








BLOCK PRINTING INK 









































A FIRM CRAYON 
RICH IN COLOR 


PERMA NO. 93 CONTAINS 


PRESSED 8 COLORS 
CRAYON PERMA NO. 85 CONTAINS 
oem THE COLOR WHEEL AS- 

Serre SORTMENT, CONSISTING OF 
SIXTEEN COLORS. 


@ PERMA PRESSED CRAYON 


IS A STRONG, CLEAN, BRILLIANT MEDIUM 
BEAUTIFUL IN COLOR AND TEXTURE. 
ADAPTED FOR ALL TYPES OF ART WORK. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 





























MADE IN ELEVEN BRILLIANT COLORS. YOU 
SIMPLY ROLL OUT THE GLOAMA INK WITH A 
BRAYER—INK THE BLOCK EVENLY AND PRINT. 


ATTRACTIVE COLORS PUT UP 
IN 44 LB. TUBES AS FOLLOWS: 
MAGENTA - WHITE - BLACK 
BLUE - VIOLET - YELLOW - RED 
GREEN - ORANGE - BROWN 
MAXIMUM BLUE WITH A 
REDUCER —IN 4-OZ CAN. 
GLOAMA BLOCK PRINTING 
INK WILL INSURE PERFECT 
PRINTING. 
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Complete Kit, BRADLEY- MADE. 
with Full Instructions 


You'll marvel at the brilliance and vigor 
of your silk screen printing done the 
Neptune way. Here’s the ‘“‘bridge’’ that 
takes the pupil from the theory of poster 
work into actual practice . . . equipment 
indispensable to any well-rounded art 
course. Made by Milton Bradley, this 


Neptune Instructor’s Kit includes every- 
thing necessary to send you off to a flying 


















start—two frames, jars of 6 colors, film, 
tape, spatula, squeegee, cutter, retarder, 
adhesive fluid, film remover, processor— 
and a 12-page instruction booklet which 
Great 
to revive pupils’ interest and give them 


covers the process in full detail. 


useful training. Ask your school supply 
dealer for full details. 


FOUR-PURPOSE 
ART PAPER 


Bradley’s Bull’s-EyePaper satisfies every 
requirement for a fine all-around art 
paper. Strong,durable, it’s unequalled 
for construction and mounting; folds 
either way without cracking. Has 
just the right surface to take water 
colors, pencil, crayon, or charcoal. 
Available in 31 colors; 
stock sizes. 


three 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE BOOK 


This interesting book of 

Bull’s-Eye samples is avail- 

able without charge. Write 
now for yours. 


NOW AVAILABLE THROUGH SCHOOL SUPPLY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


MILTON BRADLEY C 


SPRINGFIELD 
a MASSACHUSETTS 











INTRODUCTION TO THE 
FEBRUARY NUMBER 











* This issue of School Arts includes a number 
of crafts in the Work Shop pages showing stone 
work and pottery developed and successfully 
used by Editor deLemos and his wife. Many 
visitors to their home have wanted to know from 
time to time how to achieve the same results. Our 
Editor states that the cement pottery project illus. 
trated in this number is more fully described and 
elaborated in the book “Color Cement Handi- 
craft” printed by The Davis Press, Inc., but that 
the ‘Stone Mosaic Flagstones” is not a new idea 
by him, but is a simplified idea from very ancient 
sources. 

In fact he has adopted the idea from Spain 
where for centuries whole plazas, park paths, 
private gardens and open air market places are 
surfaced with stone mosaic. However, the idea 
was brought to Europe from the Holy Land by 
returning crusaders, even being adapted for use 
in the entrance courtyard of Lancaster Castle, 
Lancaster, England. 

However, the Editor found similar pavements 
at the old Ming Tombs in China with every evi- 
dence of their being done at the time of the build- 
ing of the Tombs in ancient China. Perhaps 
caravans took the idea from China to Europe. 
From Europe to England and South America. From 
Europe to California by the Editor, and now into 
School Arts Magazine; and so art crafts travel 
on to other zones. 


* Gordon deLemos and his versatile wife (see 
photo) have been experimenting with many 
materials and their application to art and craft 
problems. One of the most successful results of 
these painstaking studies is their discovery of the 
really best methods for Silk Screen printing. Read 
carefully the article beginning on page 184—. 
“Silk Screen Printing for Many Materials,"’ and 
if it does not inspire an immediate determination 
to attempt this fascinating and practical way of 
teaching many art principles, including design 
and color, acquaintance with materials, and many 
menchanical operations, the fault is not with the 
text and illustrations, for they are complete. 


* No one material is more universally used 
than paper, and as this is a ‘‘Materials’’ number, 
the subject of paper has been given a prominent 
place. Two articles by two experts should be 
read very carefully for the information given will 
be of inestimable value many times in the course 
of a teacher’s journey through her years of art 
teaching. In his always thorough presentation of 
historic art, the Editor tells the story of how paper 
was first discovered, or created. Turn to page 190 
and follow the history of paper making from the 
years 200 B.C.! 


* Immediately following is the article by 
Lawson Cooper, illustrated by the Editor, giving 
a great deal of useful information about paper— 
how made, its many sizes, finishes, and applica- 
tion to commercial uses. This is an article which 
should never be lost, for it will be of great value 
some time. One feature, which teachers may be 
influenced to try, is illustrated on page 193— 
“How to Make Paper.” If any readers do have 

(Continued on page 4-a) 
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\ 17 NEW 
Be CLASSROOM PROJECTS 


13 FASCINATING STORIES 
on the Romance of Color 


HUNDREDS OF 
INTERESTING FACTS 


GET YOUR COPY NOW 
— Supply is limited 


GET THIS WEALTH OF PROJECT MATERIAL 


A Mine of Ideas — 













@ No art teacher will want to be without 
this fund of new ideas—all practical projects 
devised by successful teachers and worked 
out by students. You'll find it an inspiration 
in your work. Get this book. It will be sent 
promptly on receipt of the coupon below 
and twenty-five cents to cover postage and 
handling. 





**These fine suggestions will be appre- . 


ciated by art teachers — particularly by ' AQ j 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


classroom teachers who handle the sub- 
ject as part of the teaching program.” 





MR. HERBERT G. JACKSON 
Supervisor of Art 
Board of Education, 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., INC. 
Att’n Mr. Harry Lovett 
44th St. and Ist Ave., New York, N. Y. 











St. Louis, Mo. 


Gentlemen: Here is twenty-five cents. Please send 
I me a copy of the Devoe Classroom Project Booklet, 
“THINGS TO DO.” 


ARTISTS’ Name 
MATERIALS '! ones 


! Address 


DEVOE COMBINES CRAFTSMANSHIP WITH CHEMISTRY ae ee eaeras 
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“AY DRAWLET 
..» BEFORE YOU SAY “PEN”! 


There are all kinds of drawing and lettering pens 
. «+ but only one Drawlet Pen! Ask for it by name. 
Its exclusive Nickel-Silver reservoir snaps up and 
down as often as you want—stays in any position 
you want. Drawlet is easy to clean and strong 
enough to stand plenty of cleanings. Gives you 
quick, clean, accurate strokes! There are 19 Drawlet 


styles for every lettering and broad-line drawing 


job. Be sure to ask for Drawlet by name. Meanwhile, 


try one at our expense. Send the coupon now for 


a FREE Drawlet Pen! 


ostetrvuk 


DRAWLET PEN 


for every lettering and broad-line drawing job 





THE EST ERBI 


76 Cooper Street, ( 











200K PEN COMPANY 


‘amden, New Jersey 


tand that 


t Pen free- And I unders 


d like to try a Drawle 


ae ever. 
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der no obligation 
this puts me un 
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$0 STRONG that every color 


takes a fine point every time. 


$0 DURABLE it holds a point 


under pressure without crumbling. 


$0 SMOOTH in every color 


that it speeds your drawing hand. 


$0 BRILLIANT it’s extensively 


used for finished art work. 


$0 UNIFORM in texture that 


all colors blend together perfectly. 


$0 PERMANENT that no 


color shows any appreciable change 
under Fade-Ometer tests comparable 
to a full year of sunlight. 


ATALAR PURPLE 931 


For an entirely new conception of 
thick-lead colored pencil quality, 


WRITE FOR A FREE SAMPLE of 
Eagle Turquoise PRISMACOLOR 
in any one color listed below, men- 
tioning your official position, this 
publication and your pencil dealer. 
We'll include a Color Chart show- 
ing all 36 colors. 


TEE = TURQUOISE PRISM 


925 Crimson Lake 

926 Carmine Red 

29 Pink 

30 Magenta 

t*9 1 Purple 

892 
t*935 Black 

936 Dark Grey 
*937 Light Grey 


* \A 
t*938 White 


arlet Red t*946 Dark Brown 
Scarlet Lake 949 Silver 


724 Crimson Red 950 Gold 


GGE TURQUOISE 
PRISMACALAR 


Available in single colors and in three superb Art Sets: 
952 containing the 12 colors marked ¢ above 
953 containing the 24 colors marked * above 
954 containing all 36 colors listed above 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, NEW YORK 
EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 
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success in making paper from this formula and 
detail of operations, write to School Arts and tell 
us about it. 


* Whoever heard of taking the sidewalk with 
you when you move? Some people take every- 
thing movable but not sidewalks. Beula Wads- 
worth specializes in many art and craft ideas—all 
good ones. This month she tells us how to make 
foot-square color cement tiles for paving—her 
article is headed “Make Your Own Portable 
Pavement—Then You Can Take It With You.” 
Leaving nothing to chance and uncertainty, the 
article is illustrated sufficiently to make her story 
intelligible. This is another practical application 
of art and craft principles. 


* It is gratifying to know that some one has 
learned what spaghetti is really good for. One 
humorous writer used to find considerable enjoy- 
ment in telling how macaroni holes are made and 
used. The short article on page 208 illustrates 
something quite new in the field of arts and 
crafts—the use of ‘Spaghetti for Costume Jewel- 
ry." This problem is quite within the abilities of 
children in the third and fourth grade. 


* Well, perhaps this will be enough for this 
time. There are many other ideas from some of 
our most popular contributors, of interest to all 
and of great practical value to those who put 
them to the test. 


CONVENTION NOTES 


SCHOOL ARTS EDITOR HOST TO 
N.E.A. DEPARTMENT OF ART EDUCATION 
MEMBERS DURING THE FEBRUARY 1942 
CONVENTION 


The editorial offices of School Arts at Palo Alto 
will be host to members of the N.E.A. Art Section 
during its convention in San Francisco in Febru- 
ary. A day in Palo Alto, sponsored by Editor 
Pedro deLemos and his wife, Reta deLemos, will be 
devoted to a Spanish Art and Crafts Pilgrimage} 
This will include a trip through the Allied Arts 
Guild, an art project developed by School Arts 
Editor and of which he was a co-founder and 
president during its first two years. This group of 
buildings and the Stanford University buildings 
will supply many examples of Spanish architec- 
ture with its patios, archways, and gardens 
adapted to American needs. The visit to Hacienda 
deLemos, where parts of the School Arts edi- 
torial offices are conducted, will include a visit 
through a typical Northern Spanish ‘Country 
Estate’ (Hacienda), furnished throughout with 
genuine old examples of furniture, textiles, tiles, 
and drapery. The integration of modern needs 
with that of medieval furnishings was done by 
Mrs. deLemos so satisfactorily that visitors re- 
peatedly state it is like a trip to the ‘‘old world.” 

An exhibition in the ‘‘Estudio”’ at the Hacienda 
deLemos will include a collection of photographs 
by Reta deLemos, made of quaint scenes in 
Northern Spain, and a group of sketches in the 
same locality (the home of his forefathers) by 
Pedro deLemos. Accompanying this exhibition 
will be a group of Costumes, Ironwork, Em- 
broideries and Tapestries, Carvings, and other 

Spanish Handicrafts never exhibited before, 

collected by the deLemos family. 


This whole program will supply the Eastern 
members visiting the N.E.A. Convention with a 


(Continued on page 6-a) 
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it is with considerable pride that we 
recommend this constructive manual 
for letterers, draftsmen - artists 
88pages-lavishly illustrated with alphabets, 
advertising layouts and decorative helps’ 
for school posters and professional use. 
many new and practical features, not 
nD ee found in other books, mabe it 
worth many times the price / 

fifty dollars worth of inspiration 

and information for only fifty cents 


not order your copy 
~ with a set of the new 


Speedball Flicker, pens ? 


(Your dealer can supply them) 


=) 
Hunt PEN (0.°%"" 


Drawn and lettered with FB*C and D Speedballs in Speedball mk 
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Silk Screen Printing 
(Continued from page 189) 

that it will cover all of the silk thorough- 

ly. After the first coat has dried, repeat 

the process. 

Step 5: Allow lacquer to dry well. 
Turn the screen over and hold it under 
running water. Rub the design briskly 
with a soft brush. This loosens the tusche, 
leaving clear silk where the design was 
painted in. The screen is now turned 
over and lacquer that is loose from the 
silk can be removed by rubbing with 
your finger; if some sticks use a soft 
eraser. To make sure all the tusche and 
lacquer are removed, hold screen up to 
the light. 

Step 6: Dry the screen with a soft cloth 
on all sides. Paste strips of gummed craft 
paper around the inside edges of the 
screen to prevent any paint from seeping 
through points not covered by the 
lacquer. 

® This will result in a design which 
should look like your original sketch, 
even to detailed brush marks. It will 
also hold up well, so that hundreds of 
good prints can be made from it. 

® Silk Screens in Schools. Since 
the cost of a silk screen outfit is moder- 
ate, there is no doubt that these sets will 
rapidly become popular in school art 
departments. Along paper lines, they 
can be used to make a wide variety of 
school and commercial posters, signs 
and window cards advertising school 
athletic events, greeting cards as well 
as annual covers and illustrations. 

® Many crafts classes will find a silk 
screen outfit handy in decorating wood 
and cloth objects for individual use, as 
gifts, and particularly for school bazaars 
where duplicate objects are made and 
sold. 

® Recently there has been an increas- 
ing interest in the decorating of fabrics 
of all kinds for home use. It is along this 
line that silk screen printing is particu- 
larly outstanding. There are many in- 
expensive yet artistic fabrics suitable for 
printing with silk screens. Among these 
are linen, Indian Head cloth, suiting of 
all colors, and gingham. 

® Handkerchiefs, neck scarfs, table 
scarfs, cushions, luncheon sets, drapes, 
smocks, and dress fabrics can be made 
unusually attractive with designs applied 
by the screen process. 

® Any junior or senior high school that 
installs silk screen equipment will find 
that it will repay its cost many times 
Over in accelerated student interest and 
worth-while handicraft objects. 
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The pencils used were Dixon 
Eldorado 2H, 4H, HB, 2B, 3B 


... Never quite saw their shacks and gear © and 4B. 


this way. The artist captured this mood % 
of men and nature at Bearskin Neck, ¥ 
Rockport, Mass. r 


Mr. Thompson chose late afternoon (an 
excellent time to sketch) when the sun is ¥ 
low and the shadows are long and distinct. 7 
Firm, direct pencil strokes with a broad point 9 
lead went on white kid-finish paper. The 
Typhonite Eldorado Pencils were responsive to ¥ 
each stroke of the artist. ‘ 


Eldorado Pencils respond so well because their 4 
leads are made of a new form of graphite. Typhonite Y 
is natural graphite smashed and demolished by | 
centrifugal typhoon force into the size found best Y 
to produce a lead of incomparable smoothness. ¥ 
Requisition Typhonite Eldorado Pencils in the degrees * 
best suited for your art classes. 


The paper was a white kid- 
finish. 


The rubber (a Dixon Pixit) 
was used to pick out water 
effects. The Pixit is so satis- 

factory because it leaves 
neither scars nor crumbs. 


Pencil Sales Department 135-J2 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. Wie Jersey City, N. J 
















HANDI- 


CERAMIC 
SUPPLIES 


CLAYS-GLAZES-KILNS 
COLORS- SUNDRIES 


Ask for complete information 
ond give facilities for firing 


Write to Dept. C 
B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 


45-47 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 


CRAFTS 


HEADQUARTERS! 


LEATHER! NEW! 
Ideas—Materials—Wonderful variety—Tools 
ARCHERY! NEW! 
Parts, Tools, Methods 
WOOD! NEW! 
Tools and ways tocarve, decorate, 
burn. Complete line 
Get Big New °42 Idea Manual—FREE! 


J. C. LARSON & CO. 
180 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ili. 




































WATER 


BRILLIANT 


PERMANENT 
AND 
TRANSPARENT 


Write for List 


31 UNION SQUARE WEST 
Canadian Agents: THE HUGH 





SCHOLASTIC 


WINSOR & NEWTON, Inc. 


Montreal Ottawa _ Toronto Winnipeg 


COLOURS 


In 3 inch Tubes 
Each 20 cents 


In Half Pans 
Per Dozen $1.35 


NEW YORK CITY 
ES OWENS CO., Ltd. 












Manulactured by WINSOR & NEWTON 





Ltd., at Wealdstone, England 


























KOH-I-NOOR Is THE 


gaye 4 TOO... . The facilities of our factory at Bloomsbury 





make p ‘the p of this superlative pencil 
to a at the same price as other ordinary makes. You can now 
buy Koh-l-Noors for only 10c each all over the land. 








QUALITY PENCIL 
For Detail... 


The original drawing here reproduced 
measured but 54 inches in width. With 
what other medium would it be possible 
quickly to suggest all this detail and 
graduation of tone? 


The sketch was made on the page of a 
loose-leaf book, the paper having a 
slight tooth. The pencil was a KOH-I- 
NOOR 2B, and was sharpened but 


once during the progress of the work. 


Can you do such work with inferior 
materials? The answer is “Try!” 
Quality counts in pencils asin every- 
thing else. And remember that 


“KOH-I-NOOR” spells “QUALITY”. 


Send for our FREE booklet 
“The Right Pencil in the Right Place.” 


KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL CO., Inc., 373 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK 




























, POTTERY AND CERAMIC 
. SUPPLIES 
- CLAYS... GLAZES ... TOOLS 
..KILNS...POTTER’S WHEELS, ETC, 
SEND FOR CATALOG 


CERAMIC ATELIER 


923 WN. LaSa.te Sr., Cuicaco 





ART. MASTERPIECES 


In 2x —50c each 
COLOR F PRINTS 3s x10") —50c each 
COLOR MINIATURES —lc each 

Faithful Reproductions of the Great Originals. 
Also Instructors’ Texts, Portfolios, Monographs, etc. 
for Art Teacher and Student. 

Write to our NEW ADDRESS for Form 101 


ART EDUCATION, INC. Dept. SA. 6 East 34th St. New York,NY. 














Spanish Art program seldom attainable in Cali- 
fornia, though often expected due to California's 
early Spanish history. The deLemoses have been 
responsible for recreating much of the artistic 
building of Spanish architecture in Northern 
California as well as public appreciation for it, 
Their own home, the Hacienda deLemos, is 
considered by many Spanish authorities and 
architects as the most consistent Spanish home 
architecture, interior and exterior combined. It 
is primarily a home and not a show-place, but 
the owners have extended a welcome several 
times to art teachers as special groups. 


*. . . 


DEPARTMENT OF ART OF N.E.A. 


San Francisco, California, 1942 


Monday, February 23, 2.00 p.m.—CONTEM. 
PORARY ARCHITECTURE AND HANDCRAFTS. 
“Contemporary Textiles,” Mrs. Dorothy Liebes, 
well-known textile designer. ‘How Ceramics 
Provide an Opportunity to Use as Well as Dis. 
cover Principles of General Science,’’ Mr. Glen 
Lukens, Assistant Professor of Fine Arts, Univer. 
sity of Southern California. ‘Recent Trends in 
Industrial Design,’ Mr. Joseph Sinel, Industrial 
Designer. ‘Color and Design: Sources of Inspira- 
tion for Designers and Hand Craftsmen,"’ Mr. 
Rudolph Schaeffer, Director of Rudolph Schaeffer 
School of Design, San Francisco. ‘Application 
to the Elementary Program,’’ Mrs. Bess Foste 
Mather, Director of Art, Minneapolis Public 
Schools. “Application to the Secondary Pro 
gram,” Mr. William F. Lockwood, Director o 
Art Education, Louisiana State University. 

Tuesday, February 24, 2.00 p.m.—ART IN TH) 
SCHOOLS. Presiding, Miss Margaret H. Erdi 
Supervisor of Art, San Bernardino City Schook 
Greetings, Mrs. Nelbert Choinard, Presiden! 
Pacific Arts Association; Director, Chouinard A: 
Institute, Los Angeles. ‘Maintaining Creativ 
Opportunities’ — Individual Expression, Mis 
Katherine Porter, Supervisor of Art, Beverly Hill 
Public Schools. Group Expression, Miss Fanni 
Kerns, Director of Art, Pasadena City Schools 
Commentator, Mr. Albert D. Graves, Deput 
Superintendent, San Francisco Public School 
“Enriching Cultural Values,’’ Miss Edna Gea 
hart, Instructor of Art, Eagle Rock High Schoo 
Los Angeles. Commentator, Dr. Kenneth I 
Oberholtzer, Superintendent, Long Beach Publi 
Schools. At 4.00 p.m. STUDIO VISITS: Rudolp! 
Schaeffer Studios, 136 St. Anne St. Amberg 
Hirth Studios, 453 Post St. 

Wednesday, February 25, 2.00 p.m.—CON 
TEMPORARY PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 
“Trends in Painting on the Pacific Coast,” Mr 
Waldemar Johansen, Art and Technical Director 
Division of Speech and Drama, Stanford Univer 
sity. ‘Child Art: Its Relation to Production an¢ 
Enjoyment of Contemporary Painting,’’ Mr. Wort! 
Ryder, Professor of Art, University of California 
Application to the Elementary Program, M: 
Eugene E. Myers, Director of Art, State Teacher 
College, Mayville, North Dakota. 


* . 7 


NEWS FOR EASTERN ARTS CONVENTION 


H. Howard Pillsbury, Superintendent @ 
Schools, Schenectady, New York, will deliver the 
opening address at the first session of the Easter 
Arts Association Convention at the Hotel Pen 
sylvania, New York, March 25 through 28. 

Mr. Pillsbury’s topic “Needs in Life and Edv 
cation Tomorrow” will define the theme of the 

(Continued on page 8-a) 
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1942 Directory of Art and Craft Supplies 


SAVE THIS FOR REFERENCE THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 


This is a careful attempt to make an alphabetical list of materials and supplies required in teaching the arts and crafts in schools 
and to furnish a key to obtaining them. We invite suggestions, additions and corrections from all our readers with the thought in 
mind that, another year, this listing can be made even more useful. This can be done only through the cooperation of teachers, 
buyers, manufacturers and dealers. Again we invite the help of every reader. Address: SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE, Directory Dept., Worcester, Mass. 


DIRECTIONS: Find the name of the desired article in this Index. 


The numerals following it are the index number of 


firms handling that article. Look these numbers up in the Directory of Firms which begins on page 9-a 





ADHESIVES—8, 18, 43, 56, 72, 83, 85, 112, 113, 
152, 159, 172, 198, 219, 250, 274, 278, 303, 
324, 330, 333 

AIRBRUSH—54, 77, 112, 121, 243, 319, 360 

Air COMPRESSORS—54, 121, 243, 319, 360 

ARCHERY SUPPLIES—9, 71, 73, 195 

Art GuM—275 

ARTISTS’ MATERIALS—2, 5, 7, 8, 13, 28, 43, 49, 
54, 56, 72, 77, 83, 87, 89, 104, 112, 113, 116, 
121, 122, 131, 135, 145, 156, 160, 163, 198, 
205, 209, 248, 257, 258, 259, 270, 275, 283, 
296, 305, 307, 315, 330, 331, 335, 340, 341, 
342, 347, 357 

Art METALS—9, 20, 113, 183, 198, 214, 215, 
231, 240, 330 

BASKETRY SUPPLIES—9, 12, 56, 71, 73, 99, 103, 
130, 145, 207, 239, 330,°342, 347 

BaTIK SUPPLIES—33, 103, 110, 112, 198, 207, 

239, 330 

Beaps—9, 56, 103, 113, 146, 183, 198, 330, 336 

Book BINDING SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT—14, 169 

BLUEPRINT PROJECTS—45 

BRUSHES, ARTISTS’—8, 53, 72, 76, 77, 83, 95, 112, 
119, 135, 153, 160, 177, 203, 330, 331, 340, 
353, 357 

CAMERAS—38, 84, 101, 199, 329, 362 

CaNVAS—28, 54, 83, 112, 121, 122, 340 

CarDs, GREETING, TO BE PAINTED—7, 140, 176, 
278, 351 

Casts, PLASTER—57, 113, 161, 198, 288, 307, 330 

CELLULOID—9, 97, 112, 113, 198, 330, 354 

CERAMICS—3, 9, 56, 61, 64, 70, 95, 112, 113, 114, 
139, 148, 207, 235, 249, 268, 273, 307, 330 

CHALK—3, 8, 43, 49, 112, 207, 340, 341 

CHARCOAL—8, 53, 83, 112, 330, 340, 341 

CLass JEWELRY—136 

CLay, MopELING—-3, 8, 9, 26, 43, 49, 53, 56, 61, 
64, 70, 71, 83, 95, 99, 103, 112, 113, 114, 173, 
183, 198, 207, 235, 249, 253, 307, 316, 325, 
330, 340, 347, 350 

Cotor CHARTS—43, 67, 83, 89, 112, 116, 187, 
207, 239, 243 

Cork CraFT—9, 56, 73, 103, 113, 146, 183, 198, 
319, 330 

Crart SUPPLIES—7, 8, 9, 12, 26, 28, 53, 54, 56, 
71, 73, 74, 75, 77, 81, 83, 99, 103, 112, 113, 
116, 133, 142, 145, 146, 147, 149, 156, 158, 
161, 163, 165, 183, 194, 195, 198, 206, 239, 
240, 256, 257, 258, 259, 263, 280, 296, 314, 
319, 330, 331, 342, 347, 348, 350, 354 

Crayons, CoLorED—3, 5, 8, 22, 43, 49, 53, 56, 
89, 112, 129, 207, 230, 304, 330, 340, 341 

CrePE PaAPER—81, 198, 266 

DiorAMAS—285 

Do.tits, CostumME—63, 103, 207, 223, 323 

DRAWING INSTRUMENTS—7, 26, 28, 43, 53, 54, 
72, 87, 89, 112, 116, 121, 184, 185, 338, 340 

Dry Cotors—2, 8, 9, 43, 49, 83, 95, 115, 122, 
161, 198, 251, 257, 315, 326, 330, 331, 340, 341 

DupLicators—2, 86, 88, 227, 255, 303 

Dyes—33, 110, 138, 198, 207, 239, 314, 320, 330, 346 

EASELS, BOARDS AND TABLES—7, 8, 13, 49, 53, 

77, 83, 87, 121, 122, 144, 186, 340 

ELEctRic PENCILS—208 

ERASERS—11, 89, 100, 108, 109, 127, 275, 337, 
341, 345 

ETCHING TOOLS AND SuPPLIES—9, 56, 95, 103, 
112, 113, 122, 158, 183, 295, 330, 340 


ETcHInG, GLass—9, 103, 107, 113, 156, 183, 
198, 330 
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FELT CraFr—9, 56, 103, 146, 198, 206, 207, 
246, 330 

Fits, ART AND CRAFT—43, 50, 60, 137, 154, 330 

Fi_ms, EDUCATIONAL—38, 50, 60, 105, 118, 137, 
154, 334 

FINGER PAINTs—3, 8, 9, 43, 49, 56, 112, 113, 
207, 330, 340 

FLEXIBLE SHAFT TooLs—120 

FURNITURE, ART AND DRAWING Room—13, 30, 
37, 112, 121, 122, 144, 186, 289, 340, 341, 352 

FRAMES, ART AND EXHIBIT—7, 51, 54, 112, 122, 
131, 234 

HAND Motor Too.s—56, 62, 71, 113, 120, 198, 
297, 330 

INDIAN COSTUMES, CURIOS, AND CRAFTS—155, 
197, 198, 222 

INKS, DRAWING AND COLORED—8, 53, 56, 59, 72, 
85, 112, 119, 159, 168, 203, 279, 303, 315, 
330, 340 

INKS, PRINTING—9, 19,128, 168, 182, 198, 233,330 

INTERIOR DECORATING—246, 335 

JEWELERS’ TOOLS AND SuUPPLIES—9, 56, 90, 113, 
158, 178, 183, 198, 207, 240, 330 

KILns—3, 9, 61, 70, 82, 95, 114, 249, 268, 307, 330 

KNIVES—9, 56, 75,112,113,117, 183, 243, 330,354 

LEATHER—1, 9, 46, 58, 71, 74, 79, 96, 113, 133, 
142, 165, 183, 194, 195, 198, 207, 241 271, 
314, 321, 330, 348, 354 

LEATHER CRAFT TOOLS AND SUPPLIES—1, 9, 46, 
56, 73, 79, 96, 99, 103, 113, 133, 142, 165, 183, 
194, 195, 198, 241, 256, 271, 280, 314, 321, 
328, 330, 347, 348, 354 

LINOLEUM BLOcKsS, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES—8, 9, 
14, 16, 49, 56, 83, 99, 103, 112, 113, 117, 145, 
146, 168, 183, 198, 207, 239, 330, 340 

LiqguID RUBBER FOR MoLps—9, 73, 113, 198, 
330, 347 

Looms—9, 40, 56, 103, 125, 145, 146, 207, 267, 
309, 330 

Maps AND CHARTS—37, 116, 196, 253, 341 

MARIONETTES AND PuPPETS—48, 103, 143, 157, 
189, 198, 207, 213, 228, 330, 335 

METAL TOOLS AND SUPPLIES—9, 20, 56, 62, 73, 
74, 90, 103, 113, 146, 156, 158, 183, 198, 207, 
214, 240, 263, 330, 347 

MopDEL BOAT AND AIRPLANE Parts—9, 65, 73, 
113, 171, 205, 207, 330, 331 

MODELING TOOLS AND SUPPLIES—3, 8, 9, 26, 43, 
56, 61, 64, 70, 83, 95, 112, 114, 198, 207, 268, 
307, 330, 340 

Mo.ps—9, 112, 113, 161, 183, 288, 307, 330, 338 

MOLDING PowDER—161 

MOuLAGE MATERIALS—113, 156, 184, 198,318,338 

MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT—38, 50, 101, 329 

MURAL AND WALL PAINTsS—2, 8, 43, 49, 83,112,340 

Or PAINTs—5, 49, 56, 83, 112, 135, 198, 251, 
269, 315, 340, 357 

Paper, ARTIST’S BOARD, SKETCHING AND DrRAw- 
ING—7, 8, 15, 39, 53, 72, 83, 102, 112, 198, 218, 
224, 229, 276, 277, 305, 306, 310, 340, 341, 342 

PASTE, MUCILAGE AND GLUE (See Adhesives) 

PasTELs—5, 8, 43, 49, 83, 112, 129, 304, 340, 341 

PENCILS, COLORED AND DRAWING—8%, 11, 32, 44, 
83, 89, 100, 108, 109, 112, 127, 192, 221, 302, 
313, 327, 337 

PENCIL SHARPENERS—28, 31, 168 

PENS, LETTERING AND DRAWING—11, 83, 106, 
112, 117, 119, 168, 203, 207, 226, 299, 339 

PHOTOGRAPHY EQUIPMENT—38, 54, 101, 116, 
199, 329, 362 





PICTURES AND PRINTS—24, 27, 92, 131, 140, 
210, 216, 252, 253, 258, 264, 272, 284, 332 
PLAsTics—8, 9, 34, 53, 56, 73, 74, 97, 99, 112, 
113, 156, 183, 198, 256, 322, 330, 347, 363 

PLASTER MODELS FOR DRAWING—57 

POLYTECT—257 

PosTER CoLtors—z2, 5, 8, 26, 43, 49, 56, 59, 77, 83, 
85, 112, 198, 209, 260, 265, 278, 290, 315, 330, 
340, 341 

POTTERY WHEELS, EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 
3, 9, 56, 61, 64, 70, 95, 112, 114, 198, 207, 
249, 268, 307, 325, 330, 335, 347, 350 

PRESSES, BLOCK PRINTING—9, 14, 112, 113, 168, 
183, 198, 207, 330, 340 

PRESSES, PROOF AND ETCHING—14, 295 

PRINT SHOP EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES-——14, 207 

PROJECTORS, STILL AND MOTION PICTURE SLIDE 
Fitm—36, 38, 41, 50, 54, 84, 101, 112, 131, 
188, 211, 294, 298, 329, 334 

PUBLISHERS—4, 6, 9, 16, 17, 24, 2S, 35, 49, 52, 
55, 69, 80, 91, 93, 94, 98, 111, 113, 116, 123, 
124, 126, 131, 132, 134, 140, 148, 150, 151, 
162, 163, 166, 167, 168, 174, 185, 191, 200, 
201, 202, 204, 207, 212, 216, 220, 236, 237, 
239, 242, 244, 245, 254, 258, 259, 261, 262, 
287, 297, 308, 311, 332, 335, 356, 358 

PyYROGRAPHY—208, 338 

ScHOOL SuPPLY DEALERS—7, 9, 12, 13, 54, 77,141, 
145, 163, 181, 225, 238, 247, 258, 259, 283, 342 

SCISSORS AND SHEARS—1, 359 

SCRATCHBOARD—276, 277 

SCREENS, PROJECTION—38, 78 

SHADING MEDIUMsS—72 

SILK SCREEN SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT—8, 14, 
26, 49, 54, 72, 77, 83, 112, 113, 156, 193, 198, 
233, 290, 291, 330 

SLIDES, COLORED—24, 188, 211, 294, 332, 362 

Soap SCULPTURE—232, 293, 330 

SPATTER CRAFT SUPPLIES—8, 9, 56, 89, 99, 112, 
198, 207, 279, 312 

SPONGE RUBBER—9, 71, 113, 300, 330 

STATUARY, DECORATIVE—57 

STENCIL KNIVES AND SUPPLIES 
207, 233, 255, 330 

STEREOPTICONS AND SLIDES—36, 41, 188, 211, 
294, 298 

TEMPERA CoLors—3, 5, 8, 9, 26, 43, 49, 53, 56, 
59, 83, 112, 198, 209, 243, 251, 260, 265, 269, 
290, 303, 315, 316, 330, 340, 341, 357 

TEXTILE PAINTS—8, 77, 159, 198, 207, 319, 330 

Too.s, FLEXIBLE SHAFT—120 

TRACING PAPER—28, 72, 102, 128 

WATER CoLors—z2, 3, 5, 8, 43, 49, 53, 72, 83, 
112, 121, 135, 161, 209, 248, 251, 265, 278, 
315, 330, 331, 340, 357 

WEAVING SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT—9, 12, 21, 
40, 56, 66, 68, 103, 125, 145, 164. 190, 207, 
256, 267, 309, 330, 335, 343 

WIRE— 158 

Woop BLocxs—179 

Woop BurRNING Toots—9, 56, 73, 99, 112, 113, 
183, 198, 208, 319, 330, 347 

Woop CarRVING Toots—9, 42, 56, 62, 75, 112, 
113, 117, 120, 195, 198, 207, 217, 307, 330, 
340, 347, 349, 354 

WOODEN ARTICLES TO DECORATE—8, 9, 56, 112, 
113, 198, 239, 317, 319, 330, 331, 347, 354 

YaRNs—40, 66, 68, 125, 164, 190, 207, 256, 301, 
330, 354 


8, 9, 112, 198, 
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HIGGINS 


— more power to your pen 


Just as this drawing invites anticipation 
of good things to come, so does a bottle of 
Higgins American India Ink invite the 
artist to put his best on paper. For genera- 
tions masters of art have relied on Higgins 
for its easy-flowing, jet-black sharpness of 
line with pen or brush. 

This and other illustrations appear in 
Higgins new “Techniques” pamphlet. One 
copy only free to art instructors writing on 
school stationery. All others 50¢. 


HIGGINS 


80% 


of COMMERCIAL ART 
DONE WITH AIRBRUSH 


— says Charles Rubino, 
Art Director, MLA Publications 


Are your students getting the benefit 
of this important training? 

The quality and appeal of illus- 
trated pages in the magazines you 
read impressively reveal the impor- 
tance of the Airbrush in Art. Nearly 
80% of those pages have passed } 
throughthehandsofthe‘“‘Airpainter.” 

To prepare their students for that 
promising future in Airbrush Art, 
many schools, with a knowledge of 
their responsibility and a spirit of 
ates, have instituted Air- 

rush Courses with great success. 
Paasche Airpainting Art Equipment, 
choice of famous artists, has played 
a leading role in their development. 

You, too, can develop a successful 
course in Airbrush Art and perform 
a service that will be deeply appre- 
ciated by the students you graduate. 
To assist you, Paasche now offers 
FREE a new course of study in Air- 
brush Art by George Kadel, one of 
the nation’s leading art directors. 
Your copy sent on request. 


Send for new Bulletin Al1-41— 
Airpainting Art Equipment for Schools” 


COMPLETE AIRPAINTING UNIT 


Many schools have inaugurated an 
airbrush course by starting with this 
unit. Includes Silent, High Quality 
Aircompressor, Type F Airbrush, 
Accessories and Hose... $4190 


MA 


Kidbuuh bo 


1923 DIVERSEY PKY., CHICAGO 
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HIGGINS INK (0, INC 
271 NINTH ST., BKLYN., N.Y. 


Scratchboard drawing in Higgins Ink by E. V. Johnson. 
Prepared by O'Dea, Sheldon & Canaday for Mac- 
fadden Publications. 














convention, ‘’Frontiers—Today’s Needs.’ Mr. 
Pillsbury is President of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, National Education 
Association. 

The Program Committee of the E.A.A. has 
lined up outstanding contemporary artists for 
lectures and demonstrations at the ‘‘Needs of Art 
and the Artist’’ meetings Saturday afternoon. 

Special trips to be sponsored by the Publicity 
Committee of the Association include a “behind 
the scene” trip to a Department store. Visits with 
guides will be made by members to the adver- 
tising, interior decorating, window display, etc., 
departments of the store. The store organization 
will entertain the E.A.A. membership at tea at 
the close of the tour. 


WESTERN ARTS CONVENTION, 
Kansas City, Missouri, April 8-11 


AN “ALL OUT” ART EXHIBIT 


Something which has never been tried before, 
an unusual feature, will be the educational ex- 
hibit now being brought together by Ada Bel 
Beckwith and her committee. Miss Beckwith is 
Supervisor of Art at Lakewood, Ohio. The theme 
of the massed educational exhibit is to show the 
interrelationship of all the arts and their definite 
bearing on the integrated education of the in- 
dividual boy and girl. The articles of exhibit 
will be grouped and shown in unit organization 
under such titles as: Arts and the Radio, Visual 
Education, Community Service, Poetry and 
Literature, Personal Arts and the Home, Arts of 
the Garden and a host of others. By so doing the 
Committee plans to show the Arts definitely re- 
lated to the good life of today and tomorrow in the 
light of broader social vaiues. What are you 
doing in your department along this line? Take 
an inventory of your accomplishments and write 
Miss Beckwith about them. There will be some- 
thing which your department can contribute to 
the success of this exhibit. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS FEATURE 


The Industrial Arts Section under the Chair- 
manship of V. L. Pickens, Director of Practical 


(Continued on page 10-a) 





~“T want easy control of 
temperature and atmos- 


phere’’ 


“T want fuel economy” 
“T want rapid firing” 


“T want operating flex- 
ibility” 
“T want long-life equip- 


ment’? 


“SO THEY ALL USE 


KERAMIC 
KILNS 


(standard equipment in thousands 
of schools, ceramic studios and 
industrial plants Coast-to-Coast) | 


DENVER FIRE CLAY 
ompan al 


EL PASO, TEXAS 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Acme Shear Company . 
Alabastine Company 
American Art Clay Co. . 
American Artist . 


American Artists Group =< 
American Artists’ Materials Co. 
. American Crayon Company 

. American Handicrafts Co. 


10. American Magazine of Art . 
11. American Pencil Co... . 
12. American Reedcraft Corp. 
13. American Seating Co. 


A. 8S. 


Emile 


American Artists Color Works, Inc. . 


82 Hicks St., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

47 17 w. 16th St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
No. 3 Brush Bldg., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
106 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 
189 East 60th St., New York, N. Y. 
1706 Hayes Ave., Sandusky, Ohio 
193 William St., New York, N. Y. 
Barr Bldg., Washington, D.C. 

. 800 Willow Ave., Hoboken, N. J. 
130 Beekman St., New York, N. Y. 


; Ninth and Broadway, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
. American Type Founders Dept. of Education, 200 Elnora Ave., Elizabeth, N. J. 
15. Angel, H. Reeve & Co. 

16. Ann Marie's Workshop 

17. Appleton-Century Co. 

18. Arabol Manufacturing Company 
19. Artco Printing Ink Corp. 

20. Art Craft Guild . 

21. Art Craft Industries 

22. Art Crayon Co. 

23. Art Digest .. 

24. Art Education, Inc. . 

25. Art Extension Society . 

26. Artone Color Corporation 

27. Associated American Artists 

28. Associated Artists . 

29. Augustin, J. J. ; 

30. Austral Sales Corp. 

31. Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 
32. Autopoint Company .” 

33. Bachmeier & Co. 

34. Bakelite Corp. 

35. Barnes Co., 
36. Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 

37. Beckley-Cardy Co. 

38. Bell & Howell 

39. Bermingham & Prosser Paper Co. 
40. Bernat & Sons Co., 
41. Beseler Company, Chas. . 
42. Bingler Sons, Chas. F. . 

43. Binney & Smith Co. 

44. Blaisdell Pencil Co. 

45. Blueprintcraft : 

46. Boin Leathercraft Studios 
47. Book Supply Company, The 
48. Boyle, Co., A. S. 1 
49. Bradley Co., Milton 

50. Brandon Films, Inc. 

51. Braquette, Inc. . . 

52. Bridgeman Publishers . 

53. Broadhead Garrett Co. 

54. Brown & Bros., Arthur . 

55. Bruce Publishing Co. 

56. Burgess Handicraft Supplies 
57. Caproni Galleries, Inc. . . 
58. Cardinal Leather Co., Inc. 
59. Carter's Ink Co., The 

60. Castle Films 

61. Ceramic Atelier . 

62. Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co. 
63. Cincinnati Doll Co. 

64. Claycraft Co. . . 

65. Cleveland Model & Supply Co. 
66. Colonial Yarnhouse . . 

67. Color Helm Co. . 


: 7 Spruce St., New York, N. Y. 
5932 Newburg Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
35 West 32nd St., New York, N. Y. 
110 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
17 15 W. Canal St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
157 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 

34A Brattle St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Sargent Bldg., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

. Hopewell, N. J. 

6 East 34th St., New York, N. Y. 

. Westport, Conn. 

34 East 12th St., New York, N. Y. 
711 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
111N. E. Third Ave., Miami, Fle, 
30 Irving Place, New York, N. Y. 
101 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 

58 East Washington St., Chicago, III. 
189 1 Foster Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

438 W. 37th St., New York, N. Y. 
30 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
67 W. 44th St., New York, N. Y. 
635 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 
1632 Indiana Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

180 1 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

. IO E,. 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
89 Bickford St., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
131 E. 23rd St., New York, N. Y. 
498 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
41 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
141 Berkley St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Box 231, Columbia, Mo. 

P.O. Box 91, Madison, N. J. 

564 West Munroe St., Chicago, II. 
287 Cornelison Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
. . Springfield, Mass. 

1600 Besadwen, New York, N. Y. 
225 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

. . Pelham, N. Y. 

4560 E. 7 Ist St., Cleveland, Ohio 
67 W. 44th St., New York, N. Y. 
354 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
: 180 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. 
19 14-1920 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
177 William St., New York, N. Y. 
Kendall Square, Cambridge, Mass. 


R.C.A. Bldg., Rockefeller Center, New York, N. Y. 


923 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 
1101 W. Monroe, Chicago, Ill. 
311£E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 

. . Columbus, Ohio 

1866 w. 87th St., Cleveland, Ohio 
123 1 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ridgewood, N. J. 

Clearfield, Pa. 


- Devoe & Raynolds Co., a 
- DeVry Corporation 


- Crescent Sales Co. . 

- Cushman & Denison Mig. ry 
- Daily, Inc., Bert L. 
. Da-Lite Screen Co. 
- Dearborn Leather Co. 


Columbia Needlework Supply Co. 


- Commercial Engraving aan Co. 34 North Ritter Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
. Conestoga Pottery . . a . . Wayne, Pa. 
. Craft Guild ..... 630 Sunnmend tase, Chicago, IIL. 
. Craftint Mfg. Co. 2 10 St. Clair Ave., N. E., Room 6 10, Cleveland, Ohio 
. Craft Service . . : 337 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
- Craftsman Supply Meuse 


Scottsville, N. Y. 
440 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
133 W. 23rd St., New York, N. Y. 

126 E. Third St., Dayton, Ohio 
2723 Crawford Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
834 Michigan Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Day Co., The John 2 W. 45th St., New York, N. Y. 
- Dennison Mfg. Co. . . . Framingham, Mass. 
- Denver Fire Clay Co. “1742 Geese St., Denver, Colo. 


44th at Ist Ave., New York, N. Y. 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


83. 
84 
85 
86 . . . 
87. Dietzgen Co., Eugene 
88. 
89. 
90 
91 


; Diamond Ink & Adhesive Co, 
- Dick Co., A. B. 


. Ditto, Inc. 
- Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph 
. Dixon Co., Wm. 
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3500 W. Pierce St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
720 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
218 E. 23rd St., New York, N. Y. 


wa peawinniedin Chicago, Ill. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
34 E. Kinney St., Newark, N. J. 
449 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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92." Dodson, Inc., Jos. H. ™. 


. Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc. 
. Drake & Co., 
. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc., B. F. 
. Dugan & Co., 
. duPont de Nemours & Co., E. 1. 
. Dutton, Inc., E. P. 

. Dwinnell Craft Shop 

. Eagle Pencil Co. 

. Eastman Kodak Co. 

. Eaton Paper Corp. 

. Educational Materials, Inc. 

. Elliott Co., 
. Erpi Classroom Films, Inc. 


Frederick J. 


O. H. 


. Esterbrook Pen Co. 

. Etchall, Inc. 

. Faber, A. W. 

. Faber Pencil Co., Eberhard 


. Fabricolor Studios 

. Fairbairn Publishers, The 
. Favor, Ruhl & Co. 

. Fellowcrafters, Inc. 

. Ferro Enamel Corp. 

. Fezandie & Sperrle, Inc. 
. Fiatell Inc. 
. Field & Co., 
. Films, Inc. 
. Floquil Products, Inc. 

. Foredom Electric Co. 

. Friedman, A.I. . 

. Friedrichs, E. H. & A. C. 

. Friendship Press 

. Funk & Wagnalls Co. 

. Gallinger Crafts 

. Garden City Educ. Co. 

. General Pencil Co. 

. General Printing Ink Corp. 

. Globe Crayon Co. . 

. Grand Rapids Fiber Cord Co. 
. Greenwald, Inc., J. . 

. Gregg Publishing Co. 

. Griswold Craft Shop 

. Grosset & Dunlap . 

. Grumbacher, M. 

. Grouse Co., 
. Gutlohn, Inc., 
. Gypsy Dyes, Inc. 

. Haeger Potteries, The 

. Hale, Cushman & Flint 

. Hale-Haas Corp. . 

. Hall &Son,W. A. .. 

. Hamburg Puppet Guild 

. Hamilton Mfg. Co. 

. Hammett Co., J. L. . 

. Handcrafters, The 

. Handicraft, Inc. . 

. Handicrafter .. 

. Handicraft Supplies 

. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

. Harper & Bros. 

. Harriman-Welts Products Co. 

. Harrison Brush Co. 

. Harvard Film Service 

. Harvey, Fred 

. Hattrick Bros. 

. Hazelle’s Marionettes 

. Herpers, Henry F. . 

. Higgins Ink Co., Inc. 

. Hillman Importing & Trading Co., 
. Hobbycraft, Inc. . . * : 

. Holt & Co., Henry 

. Hoover Bros,. Inc. . 

. Horstmann, Wm. 

. Horton Handicraft Co. 

. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

. House of Little Books . 

. Hunt Pen Co., C. Howard 

. Huntting Co., The H. R. 

. Hurlock Bros. te 

. Ideal Aeroplane & Suasly Co. 

. Ideal Paste & Chemical Co. 

. Illinois Clay Products Co. 

. Industrial Arts Magazine . 

. International Textbook Company 
. Janes Art Studios 

. Jap Art Brush Co. . 

. Johns Co., The 

. Johnson & Co., J. 

. Junior Arts & Activities 

. Kansas City School Supply Co. 

. Keller Ink Co., Robert . 


Alfred 


C. K. 
Walter O. 


35th Ave. and 35th St., 


701 S. Harrison Ave., Kankakee, Ill 
14 W. 49th, New York, N. Y. 

179 N. Michigan Ave.,Chicago, Ill. 
45-47 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 
44 South St., Boston, Mass. 
Celluloid Div., Wilmington, Del. 

286 Fouth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
2143 National Road, Wheeling, W. Va. 
703 E. 13th St., New York, N. Y. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Pittsfield, Mass. 

76 Ninth St., New York, N. Y. 

126 Sixth St., Pittsburgh, Pa 

Long Island City, N. Y. 
Camden, N. J. 
New York, N. ¥ 
Newark, N. J. 
37 Greenpoint Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y 
1844 Maltman, Los Angeles, Calif 

44 Portland St., Worcester, Mass. 

425 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

64 Stanhope St., Boston, Mass. 

4150 E. 86th St., Cleveland, Ohio 

205 Fulton St., New York, N. Y. 
Ridgewood, N. J. 

93 Chambers St., New York, 

330 W. 42nd St., New York, 

1974 Broadway. New York, 

27 Park Place, New York, 

43 W. 47th St., New York, 

136 Sullivan St., New York, 

150 Fifth Ave., New York, 

354 Fourth Ave., New York, 
Hartland, Mich. 

529 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 

67 Fleet St., Jersey City, N. J. 

100 6th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

230 Third St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

68 1 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
270 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
1100 Glen Ave., Colorado Springs, Colo. 
1107 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

460 W. 34th St., New York, N. Y 

North Attleboro, Mass. 

35 W. 45th St., New York, N. Y. 

1414 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

; Dundee, Il. 

116 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 

Eau Claire, Wis. 

99 Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 

210 Long Ave., Hamburg, N. Y. 

Two Rivers, Wis. 

Kendall Square, Cambridge, Mass. 

1141 W. Brown St., Waupun, Wis. 

223 W. Huron St., Chicago, III. 

89 Bickford St., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

33 Pearl St., Springfield, Mass. 

383 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y- 

49 E. 33rd St., New York, N. Y. 

, 200 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 

47 14 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Biological Laboratories, Cambridge, Mass. 
Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago, III. 
973 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
822 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 

20 Crawford St., Newark, N. J. 

27 1 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Inc., The 170 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
341N. Pulaski Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

1 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 

922 Oak St., Kansas City, Mo. 

Fifth and Cherry, Philadelphia, Pa. 

6 18 Capitol Ave., Hartford, Conn. 

2 Park St., Boston, Mass. 

156 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

7th and State Sts., Camden, N. J. 

Myrick Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 

3436 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

22 W .19th St., New York, N. Y. 

45 18 Detroit Ave., Cleveiand, Ohio 

‘ Barber Bldg., Joliet, Ill. 

Bruce Pub. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
Sappington, Mo. 
22 N. William St., New York, N. Y. 
740 Rush St., Chicago, IIL. 

“12 14 W. 9th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
144 1 Brooklyn, Detroit, Mich. 
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Art Teaching Made Easier 
with the New 


LUX FOUNTAIN 
PEN BRUSH f 


Works New Wonders in Pos- 
ters and Elementary Art 












Teaching of elementary art and poster work 
is simplified by the Lux Fountain Pen 
Brush. Does away with dipping and 
smudging and brush cleaning; assures 
clean and perfect color combinations. 
The Lux operates like a fountain pen 
and performs like an artist's brush. 
Instant drying ink. Works on any 
surface, Nibs for each type of 
work with each pen. Marvelous 
forevery type of lettering, card 
writing, posters, tracing, out- 
lining, and mixed color work. 


MATCHING PEN FOR EVERY COLOR 
4 SIZE NIBS TO EACH PEN 


Pens and Instant Drying ink come in six colors. Blue, Black, 

Green, Violet, and Yellow. Each pen in same color 
as ink that comes with it. This speeds up work. 4 nibs to 
each pen, one for each type of work, widths up to °*<”. 
Pen barrel unbreakable material. 


SPECIAL! One Pen with Nibs 
and Ink, complete for $1.95 


Each pen comes to you boxed with 
1\%4-o2. bottle of Instant Drying 
Ink to match, with 4 nibs, for only 
$1.95 postpaid. Absolute guar- 
antee of satisfaction. Order one 
or more color sets today, or 
write for details of offer of 
complete Six Color Outfit in 
well equipped DeLuxe Ser- 
vice Case, 














5 PEEDBALL 


BLOCK PRINTING 


Did you ever stop to think of the practical value lin- 
oleum block printing has? Each pupil learns the 
fundamentals of printing and later, when associated 
in a profession that involves advertising, editorial, 
and creative work, this knowledge is profound. 
The world still revolves around the printed word and 
its significance shall not die. Write today for the 
SPEEDBALL Charts for linoleum work and pen 
lettering. Include 6¢ to cover cost of postage. 


it “SPEEDBALL” ? 
=) LINOLEUM CUTTERS : 


7 ASSORMENT *& 
& SPEEDBALI \NOLLUM 
Sr ; 








qa SCHOZY ART "enue 


RES. U.S. PAT. OFF, WATER COLORS 













{ e pate 
Be. “ . . . « Made in the same laboratories that AQUA PASTELS 
produce America's Finest Artists’ Colors. CRAYONS 
Scientifically developed to meet the BRUSHES 
special requirements of the classroom. MODELING CLAYS 
For better student work, specify and order FINGER PAINTS 
these quality materials. SHOW CARD 


COLORS 
DRAWING PAPER 
MALFA OIL and 


F. W E B E be C Oo. WATER COLORS 


BLOCK PRINTING 


Catalog to Teachers, on request. 





Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen since 1853 
SUPPLIES 
PHILADELPHIA WATERPROOF 
ST. LOUIS, MO. BALTIMORE, MD. DRAWING INKS 


PATRONIZE YOUR NEAREST WEBER DEALER 

















Arts for the Kansas City, Missouri, Public Schools, 

headlines its program with Walter Baermann, Gdeal fot Schovl Use 
Head of the Department of Design at the Cran- 

brook Academy of Art, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. 

Mr. Baermann is a graduate of Munich and has FAV ORI 

been in this country since 1928. His American TE 
experience includes work with the industrial 


design organizations of Joseph Urban, Norman Wa t er So lu b le 


Bel Geddes, Henry Dreyfuss, Howe and Lescaza. 
Mr. Baermann will speak on ‘The Challenge in 

Industrial Arts Education,’’ thereby adding con- SILK SCREEN POSTER COLORS 
cretely to the theme of the meeting—‘‘Industrial 

Arts in the America of Tomorrow. \ oe *2) e@ NON-INFLAMMABLE 

Join Western Arts Association. Send $2.00 fee (No Fire Hozard) 

to Secretary-Treasurer, Joseph K. Boltz, Franklin, 
Michigan. 


Within the Family Circle 


RELATED ARTS SERVICE AIDS 


Your Secretary wants to apologize for not WATER SOLUBLE colors are the answer to all school 
carrying in the January issue the notes about new problems in the ever increasing use of the Silk Screen 
. : , Process. 
bulletins and helps which would be available : 7 
i 2 s Think of the cleanliness feature! These colors can be 
through the Related Arts Service, and which were washed from the screen, squegee or hands simply with 
mentioned in the December issue. COLD WATER! No messiness. No special cleaners. 
So h is th lan, feat fulfilled d th No fire hazard. Easy working. These colors dry so 
ere is the promise being tullilled and these quickly that no stacking rack is necessary. Idea! colors 
may be yours at the cost of only a dime for any for posters, greeting cards, yearbook inserts, place cards, 
programmes, etc. 
Your choice of 12 brilliant colors and black and white, 
packed in ready to use consistency. 
Pints $1.00, Quarts $1.80, Gal. $6.60 (school discount , 
in quantity lots). Order today or write for Instruction Book- 





4 





@ NON-CLOGGING 


@ QUICK DRYING 





two. 


Art Education in the Rural Community by 
C. Valentine Kirby, Chief of the Art Education 


State Department of Public Instruction, Harris- let giving valuable information on the Silk Screen Process. ‘ 
’ 

burg, Pennsylvania, gives you the experience and Wate fer Ane Gucdenatie of et } 
the background of just what may be done in rural Materials, listing over 7000 items. 
communities for the teaching of art and drawing. 
The material that Mr. Kirby passes along is FAVOR, RUHL & CO. 
exactly the kind which you would find in expen- SA-2-4 

: : : Artists’ Materials, Schoo! Art Supplies, 

sive books, but here again through the Related Complete Line of Silk Screen Materials. 

Arts Service you may have it at a very nominal 425 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


cost. May I just take up a few of the high-spots. 
What are the advantages of the smaller com- 
munity over the larger community? How does 
one adjust the course of study? What materials 
can be used? How about exhibits? How may a 
collection of art reference be assembled and 
what should be the objective of such a course? 
This five-sheet mimeographed bulletin is most 
concise, and at the same time exceedingly 








Write for Teachers Art Craft Packet giving 
detailed descriptions of O-P Craft articles for De 
















valuable. signing and Decorating. This fascinating craft can 
create new interest in art. Inspiring to teach, 
How to Plan and Run a Successful School stimulating results, low cost. Free Teachers Art 
ms ‘ Craft Packet including two sample classroom 
Art Exhibit will tell you exactly how to go about crafts projects—Illustrated Designs in 
running such an exhibit and all the little details Color. Practical ideae—Free to teach- 
: . ers interested in art—others 25 certs. 
which make the difference between a successful Address Dept. S4. 





exhibit and just another display of what your —— | 
THE O-P CRAFT CO..INC.. SANDUSKY, re) 118 









Continued on page 12-a 
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83. Ken-Kaye Kraft 

85. Keuffel & Esser 

86. Kewaunee Mig. Co. 

87. Keyes & Company . 

88. Keystone View Co. . 

89. Kingsland Marionettes 

90. Knapp, E.W. . . 

91. Knopf, Inc., Alfred A. 

(92. Koh-I-Noor Pencil Co. 

(93. Kressilk Products, Inc. 

194. Lapcheske Leather Goods Co. 
195. Larson Co., J. C. 

196. LeBaron-Bonney Co. 

197. Leighton, Fred 

198. Leisurecrafts 

199. Leitz, E. .. 

200. Lippincott, Co., I. B. 

201. Little, Brown & Co. . 

202. Longmans, Green & Co. 

203. Lux Company, The 

204. Macmillan Co. 

20S. Macy, R.H.. . 

206. Magnus Seush & Craft Materials 
207. Manual Arts Press 

208. Marks Bros.Co. . 

209. Martini Artists Coles Leb. 
210. Maywing Studios 

211. McClure Talking Plchues, O. J. 
212. McGraw-Hill Pub. Co. 

213. McPharlin, Paul... . 

214. Metal Crafts Supply Co, 

21S. Metal Goods Corp. 

216. Metropolitan Museum of Art 
217. Millers Falls Co. 

218. Milton Paper Co. 

219. Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 
220. Minton, Balch & Co. 

221. Mohican Pencil Co. 

222. Momyer, Geo. 

223. Morgan-Dillon & Co. 

224. MorillaCo. ... 

225. Moyer School Guygites, Ltd. 
226. Multikolor, Inc., Norma 

227. Multi Printers . 

228. Muller Marionettes _ . 

229. National Card, Mat & Board Co. 
230. National Crayon Co. 

231. National Lead Co. 


232. National Soap Sculpture Committee 


233. Naz-Dar Company. . 

234. Newcomb Macklin Co. 

235. Newcomb Pottery 

236. Noble & Noble, Inc. 

237. Norton & Co., W. W. 

238. Omaha School Supply Co. 
239. O-P Craft Co., The 

240. Orkin, Inc., Wm. J. 

241. Osborn Bros. : 

242. Oxford University Press 

243. Paasche Airbrush Co. 

244. Pacific Press Pub. Ass'n. 

245. Palmer Co., The 

246. Plan-A-Room . . 

147. St. Paul Book & Stationery Co. 
148. Pease, Inc., Ralph S. 

149. Pereney Pottery & Equipment Co. 
‘SO. Perkins Glue ‘ 

- Permanent Pigments . 

. Perry Pictures Co., The 

. Pictograph Corporation ‘ 

- Pitman Publishing Corporation . 


. Plastikote Crafts . 


- Practical Supply Co. 

- Prescott Paint Co. . . . 

- Professional Art Magazine 

- Putnam's Sons, G. P. 

Rapaport Bros. 7) 

. Raymond & Raymond, Inc. 

Reardon Co. . 

Reed Co., C. A. 

Reed Loom Co. 

. Revelation Kilns. 

Rich Art Color Co. 

H. A. Rogers Co. . 

Rife Co., Henry J... 

Robert-Lee Gallery, Inc. 
Pottery Co., The 
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. Pittsburgh Typewriter & Supply Co. 


1277 Washington St., West Newton, Mass. 
136 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. 

127 Fulton St., New York, N. Y. 

246 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 

670 Fifty-sixth St., Des Moines, Iowa 
Meadville, Pa. 
460 W. 34th St., New York, N. Y. 
442 Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

50 1 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
373 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

73 Murray St., New York, N. Y. 

1717 23rd St., Des Moines, Iowa 

180 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

i ee ee Le Bradford, Mass. 

15 East 18th St., New York, N. Y. 
1035 S. Grand Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
130 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

227 South 6th , Philadelphia, Pa. 

34 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

. . 8S Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
154 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 

. . . 6O Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
‘Becoduap at 34th St., New York, N. Y. 
24 Water St., Wakefield, Mass. 

. Peoria, Ill. 
Dover, N. H. 
10 43rd Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 

.  §& Columbus Circle, New York, N. Y. 
1115 West Washington St., Chicago, Il. 

; 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
188 Wimbleton Drive, Birmingham, Mich. 
10 Thomas St., Providence, R. I. 

; . 58239 Brown Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Fifth Ave. at 82nd St., New York, N. Y. 

: 87 Wells St., Greenfield, Mass. 

119 West 24th St., New York, N. Y. 

‘ " St. Paul, Minn. 

2 w. 45th St., New York, N. Y. 

5938 Woodland Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
928 Cajon St., Redlands, Calif. 

5184 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 

36 Cooper Square, New York, N. Y. 

106 108 York St., Toronto, Canada 

39 W. 32nd St., New York, N. Y. 

5932 Newburg Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

1324 Ashland Ave., Evanston, III. 

43 18-36 Carroll Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

West Chester, Pa. 
; 4 11 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
80 East 1 lth St., New York, N. Y. 

. 4014 Rockwell St., Chicago, Ill. 
45 West 27th St., New York, N. Y. 


Sophie Newcomb College, New Orleans, La. 


100 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

. 7O Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
1113 Nicholas St., Omaha, Neb. 

. Sandusky, Ohio 

373 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
223 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
114 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
1909 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Il. 
‘ Mountain View, Calif. 
370 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
1 East S3rd St., New York, N. Y. 
55 E. Sixth St., St. Paul, Minn. 
665 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
842 N. Pearl St., Columbus, Ohio 
Lansdale, Pa. 
2700 Highland Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
— Malden, Mass. 
142 Reningten Ave., New York, N. Y. 
2 W. 45th St., New York, N. Y. 

; 339 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
608 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, III. 
34 East 12 th St., New York, N. Y. 
Dallas, Texas 
‘13 1S s. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
445 W. 4 Ist St., New York, N. Y. 

320 W. Doty St., Madison, Wis. 

2 West 45th St., New York, N. Y. 

2106 W. 21 Place, Chicago, III. 

40 E. 49th St., New York, N. Y. 

2200 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo. 

99 Chestnut St., Williamsport, Pa. 

. . Box 333, Springfield, Ohio 

“10 125 E. Jefferson, Detroit, Mich. 

31 W. 2 1st St., New York, N. Y. 

‘on Marquette Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
19 N. Sth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

32 W. S7ts St., New York, N. Y. 
seme 6 Soe we Cincinnati, Ohio 
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28 1. 
. School Arts Magazine 

. Schwabacher-Frey 

. Schwind & Son . ; 

. School Products Bureau 

. Scott, Foresman & Co. 

. Scribners’ Sons, Chas. 

. Sculpture Kit Studios 

. Sheldon Co.,E.H. . 

. Sherwin-Williams, Inc. 

. Silk Screen Supplies, Inc. 

. Simon & Schuster 

. Soap Sculpture Kit Co. 

. Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
. Solar-Sturgess Mfg. Co. 

. Spaulding-Moss Co. 

. Speedway Mig. Co. 

. Spencer Lens Co. 

. Spencerian Pen Co. 

. Sponge Rubber Products Co., Th 
. Spool Cotton Co. 

. Staedtler, Inc., J. S. 

. Stafford, Inc.,S.S. . 

. Standard Crayon Mig. Co. 

. Steiner Paper Corp. . 

. Stevens-Nelson Paper Corp. 

. Stewart Clay Co., Inc. 

. Stokes Co., Frederick A. 

. Straits Mfg. Co. . 

. Strathmore Paper Co. 

. Studio Publications, Inc. 

. Stur-Dee Supply Co. 

. Swan Pencil Co. 

. Sweet Co., E. A. 

. Talens & Son . . 

. Tamms Silica Co. ‘ 

. Tea Tile Mfg. Co., The 

. Technical Supply Co. 

. Thayer & Chandler 

,> 2 

. Toebe Resthes Ge. Chas. A. 

. Trafford Company .. . 

. Typical Lads & Lassies . 

. Union Rubber & Asbestos Co. 
. United Clay Mines Corp. 

. U. S. Kalsomine Co. 

. United States Pencil . 

. United Carr Fastener Corp. 

. Universal Camera Corp. . . 

. Universal Handicrafts Service 
. Universal Toy Company 

. University Prints 

. Van Cleef Bros. . 

. Victor Animatograph 

. Viking Press, The 

. Walco Bead Co. 

. Wallace Pencil Co. 

. Warren-Knight Co. 

. Waterman, Co., L. E. 

. Weber Co., F. 

. Weber Costello Co. 

. Webster Paper & Supply Co. 

. Webster Textile Handicrafts 

. Weitz-Rubens ._ .. 

. Weldon Roberts Rubber Co. 

. Wells & Richardson, Inc. 

. Western Crafts & Hobby Supplies 
. Western Mig. Co. : 

. Western Pine Association 


. Wilder & Co. ; 

. Wiley & Son, John 

. Wilson Co., H. W. 

. Winsor & Newton, Inc. 

. Winston Co., John C. 

. Wiss Shears. . 

. Wold Airbrush Mig. Co., The 

. American Library of Color Slides 
362. 
. McKinley Products 
. Wilson “Walkies” 


Rogers Isinglass & Glue Co. 
Rosenthal Co. . . 

Rose Tree Craftsmen 

Ross Co., Chas. J. . 
Ruxton Products, Inc. 
Sanford Mfg. Co. 

Sax Brothers, Inc. 

Schmidt & Ault Paper Co. 


. Gloucester, Mass. 

45 E. 17th St., New York, N. Y. 
Media, Pa. 

1525 Fefenent Avo. Philadelphia, Pa. 
130 New St., Cincinnati, Ohio 

846 W. Congress St., Chicago, Ill 
1111N. 3rd St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
423 Kings Mili Road, York, Pa. 
Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. 
735 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
423 Second St., Elyria, Ohio 

517 S. Jefferson St., Chicago; Ill. 
623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
597 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

525 N. Ada St., Chicago, Ill. 

; Muskegon, Mich. 

101 Pecapest Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 

1 Hanson Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

386 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
799 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, IIl. 

Melrose Park, Ill 

42 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 

1834 S. S2nd St., Cicero, Ill. 

19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

434 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

410 Howe Ave., Derby, Conn. 
Empire State Bldg., New York, N. Y 
53 Worth St., New York, N. Y. 

603 Washington St., New York, N. Y. 
128 Maple St., Danvers, Mass. 

50 Franklin St., New York, N. Y. 

109 E. 3 Ist St., New York, N. Y. 

633 E. 16th St., New York, N. Y. 
443 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
2480 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich 
W. Springfield, Mass. 

381 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y 
607 1 Harper Ave., Chicago, Il 

22 1 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
148 State St., Binghamton, N. Y. 

127 Sussex Ave., Newark, N. J. 

228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Il. 
Newton, lowa 

Palo Alto, Calif. 

910 Van Buen St., Chicago, IIl. 

16 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

149 N. 3rd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

360 Worthington St., Springfield, Mass. 
829 N. Bushnell Ave., Alhambra, Calif. 
500 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Trenton, N. J. 

50 Church St., New York, N. Y. 

487 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

31 Ames St., Cambridge, Mass. 

28 W. 23rd St., New York, N. Y. 
1267 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
36 14 W. Montrose Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Newton, Mass. 

Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

527 W. 4th St., Davenport, Iowa 

18 East 48th St., New York, N. Y. 

37 W. 37th St., New York, N. Y. 

51 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y, 

136 N. 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

* 141 Thomas St., Newark, N. J. 
1220 Buttonwood St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
12th and McKinley Sts., Chicago Heights, Ill. 
Colonie St., Albany, N. Y. 

110 N. 7th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
1500 Carroll St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Newark, *‘. J. 

, Burlington, Vt. 

532 W. 2nd St., Davenport, Iowa 
149 Ninth St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Yeon Bldg., Portland, Ore. 


. Western Stoneware Co. : Monmouth, Il. 
. Wetmore & Sugden, Inc. 749 Slenese Aen. Rochester, N. Y. 
. White Blackboard Co. Elgin, Il. 


Whiting Adams Co. 7 10 Sessison Ave.  Besten, Mass. 
1038 Crosby St., Chicago, III. 

440 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

950 University Ave., New York, N.Y. 
31 Union Square West, New York, N. Y. 
1006 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

. . 83 Littleton Ave., Newark, N. J. 

2 183 North California Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
274 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

809.- 811 N. 19th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
2144 Madison Ave., Toledo, Ohio 


International Industries Corp. 
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A NEW ALPHACOLOR! 


This time it's Alphacolor Dry Tempera... 
giving you greater brilliance, opacity, perma- 
nence and covering ability . . . 24 sparkling 
new colors that mix instantly, are non-spoil- 
ing and non-toxic. Every full pint can has 
“smooth-flo spout,"’ and detachable “Handi- 
Mix-Pan."" Mixed with water, you havea 
liquid tempera; mixed with oil, an oil tem- 
pera; with varnish, a varnish tempera. Mix 
with cornstarch and water to make a finger 
paint; use dry for stencils. 

ADDRESS DEPT. SA-242 FOR COMPLETE 

INFORMATION AND COLOR CHART.... 

NO OBLIGATION, OF COURSE 


WEBER COSTELLO CoO. 


Manufacturers Chicago Heights, Illinois 











19 i . « « Leading Schools and Colleges Have 
PLAN-A-ROOM as Standard Equipment 


terior Design and Home Economic 

und home planning for both the student ond 

ature wooden furniture symt built to 44” 

“ pe mplete instruction book and grooved planning board 

* * * KR Pottersor rector Interior Design Department of Pratt 
i ny opir ne of the mos! inventive 
te hands it quickly solves major 
problems and helps tor e interior designs which are truly rooms for living.” 


emester's classes Write at once for 


PAUL MacALISTER, INC. 








use the 


COLOR HELM 


GUIDE TO CORRECT COLOR COMBINATION 
By turning the three superimposed disks to different postions, 
anyone can get 13,824 color combinations, including five 
degrees of contrast. teachers, Students, Technicians use this de- 
pendable instrument to solve their color problems scientifically. 


COMPLETE UNIT — NO PARTS TO FIT OR LOSE 


$99.50 spectrum | INDUSTRIAL $7.50 


MODEL | MODEL 


' 


Postpaid — or your local art store 


FIATELLE, INC.. RIDGEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
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school is doing. I think, as I go over this material, 
that the most important part of this bulletin is 
stated in the third paragraph where it says, ‘Set 
date for exhibit—plan the date at least three 
months ahead,”’ and anyone who will make a plan 
of their exhibit three months ahead, and follow 
these instructions, will find that they will be 
putting on the most successful school exhibit 
that they have ever experienced. 

What Art Films Are Available at reasonable 
prices which will fit into the art and craft teach- 
ing? This two-page list tells you what you can 
obtain through such sources as the Harmon 
Foundation, the Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, Harvard University 
Film Department, and many others. Rentals run 
anywhere from $1.50 a day up to $7.50 per day. 
This list plus those which have been recently re- 
viewed in the School Arts Magazine would 
give you a wealth of source material which may 
be had in moving picture form. 

As I said above, these are yours at the low cost 
of two for a dime. A dime is easy to enclose with 
your letter, and a little drop of glue on the dime 
will hold it fast to your letterhead and thus pre- 
vent its falling out of your envelope. Send the 
dime on to the Secretary of the School Arts 
Family, 122 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass., 
and I'll see that the Related Arts Service sends the 
Bulletins you request. 


TEACHERS 


Exchange Bureau 


A’ 


Subscribers will find in this column notes 
about educational literature and the latest 
developments in art helps for the classroom. 
Readers may secure copies of the printed 
matter mentioned as long as the supply lasts 
by addressing TEACHERS EXCHANGE Bureau, 
101 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass., 
and enclosing a three-cent stamp for each 
item requested. 





Two new items of interest were brought to our 
attention in time to be included in this Art 
Materials and Equipment issue of School Arts. 

The first is announced by Weber Costello 
Company and is an addition to the Alphacolor 
line. It is Alphacolor Dry Tempera. Qualities 
attributed to Alphacolor Dry Tempera by the 
manufacturer include brilliance, opacity, easy 
to mix with water, oil or varnish, non-spoiling, and 
more permanent. This product is available in 
twenty-four non-toxic colors and comes in a 
unique container made more usable by a handy 
mix pan which is easily detached from the can, 
used, and replaced. For further particulars ask 
for F-421. . . . 


The second new product is the Lux Fountain 
Pen Brush and instant drying ink. The Fountain 
Pen Brush can be used on any writing surface and 
the ink, which is available in 6 colors, dries 
instantly, leaving clean sharp strokes. Each pen 
is equipped with four nibs of varying shapes, al- 
lowing for a variety of uses in lettering, poster 
work, free brush work, quick sketching, etc. Ask 
for F-422 when requesting further information. 

New York City Director of Art 
Appointed 

Miss Virginia Murphy, first assistant in fine 

arts at Erasmus Hall High School, was elected 
Continued on page 13-a 





V>x3'tubes-all colors- 20%each 
Made i in U.S.A. bythe manufacturers 
¥ . of the Rembrandt Colors ig 


TALENS & SON- Newark,N.J. 


WRITE FOR COLOR CARD 








SS 





MoTOR DRIVEN FLEXIBLE 


‘2 Fg ‘ 7 
FLEXIBLE Sn ‘ y 
SHAFT Pencil- size Handpiece . 
For ‘FINGER- aap 
Students w 
USES 200 \ the Focodom Fle sible 


Shaft Tool at Only 


Cc oucees 


. Shi aft Tool. Performs count 
pects | ily, ficiently, efor er 
5 on woo etal, glass.y stics 
“] , \ ; 
y cil-size and € 
9 PENCIL-SIZE ‘‘finger-tiy yntrol, easy ac 
HANDPIECE, Assures unobstructed view 
grind, polish, m engrave, 
slot, etc., et Only $14.9 
FREE! New Cata- 
log. Write for it! 
Illustrates com- | 50-Pe 
plete line flexible | 
Shaft Tools and 


Accessories 


27 Park Pi Dept. 323 








ART REPRODUCTIONS 
FOR STUDENTS 


134 cents each 
also lantern slides, 50 cents each 


ACCURACY and QUALITY 


Catalog lists over 5000 subjects 
Architecture Sculpture 
Make up your own list from the catalog 
Order a set for each member of your class 


THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS 
33 Boyd Street 


Painting 








JUST PUBLISHED!" 


HANDBOOK OF THE 
SILK SCREEN 
PRINTING PROCESS 


This book shows you in step-by-step 
illustrations and concise, non-tech- 
nical language what silk screen proc- 
ess is — what it will do — what 
materials are necessary and, most 
important, shows you how to do it, 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED 
CLOTH BOUND POSTPAID 


Send for folder describing 
complete screen process 
outfits from 
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Including 


Accessory 


Set, $16.15 


FOREDOM ELECTRIC co. 
New York, N. Y. 


Size 5% x 8 inches 





Newton, Massachusetts 











“Department Store of Art Materials” 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. 
67 W. 44TH ST., NEW YORK, N.Y. 








al 


step 
pch- 
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what 














HEADQUARTERS FOR ALL 
HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES 


Send for free 200-page spiral wire- 
bound reference catalog listing 
over 3,000 items. 


Write onschool stationery to avoid the usual 25¢ charge 


Loom Weaving Chip Carving 
Tapestry Weaving Celluloid Etching 
Navaio Weaving Plastics 

An Metalry Basketry 

Jewelry Beadcrah 
Leathercrak Block Printing 
Book Binding Braiding 

Batik Knotting 

Pottery Pyrography 
Non-firing Clay Lace Making 
Marionettes Glove Making 
Wood Carving Thin Metal Modeling 
Flexible Mold Making and Tapping 


Also many other crafts; layout counseling. 


UNIVERSAL 
HANDICRAFTS 
SERVICE, Inc. 


1267 Sixth Ave. (Suite 303) 
New York, New York 


Universo/ 























INEXPENSIVE JEWELRY 


Decorative, easy to make, develops creative ability 
A wide variety of beads and chains for bracelets, 
ts and necklaces is carried in stock. Com 
ndings too—swivels, clasps,joints and catches 
und copper wire can be used in effective 
Selection is easy if you use our illustrated 

alog 5 

Send for your copy today. 


METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 


10 Thoma t . . Providence 








PLASTIKIT 


The Modern Plastic Handicraft Kit 


Here is an opportunity to actually mold jewelry and 
small ornaments in brilliant colored plastic material. 

his is a fascinating craft—from the designing and mak- 
ing of the pattern, through preparation of the plaster 
mold, to the mixing and molding of the plastic. 


Junior Kit (Plastic and equipment) $3.00 
Standard Kit (Plastic and equipment) $6.50 
Master Kit (Plastic and equipment) $10.00 


McKINLEY PRODUCTS 


809-811 North 19th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 














LEATHERCRAFT SUPPLIES 


FANCY LEATHERS (whole or half skins or cut to measure) 
TOOLS .« DESIGNS - LACINGS (both calf and goat skin) 
Link Belts 


Ready to assemble 
Assorted colors 


For many years we have special- 
ized in catering to the needs of 
the leathercrafter. Our stocks 


Snap F i 
k. eee ol Sesenyen - +. Our prices the 
Dye Wax Polish SEND 5 CENTS IN STAMPS 
os Paste for Samples in Art Leathers. . . 
mn — Free to art teachers and camp 
_- o councilors. May we serve you? 
L 
eather Werk W.A.HALL & SON 
$1.00 postpaid 99 Bedford Street Boston, Mass 
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by the Board of Superintendents as Director of 
Art in the New York City school system. Miss 
Murphy attended Cincinnati Art Academy, New 
York University, Columbia University, and the 
New York School for Social Research. She re- 
ceived her master of arts from Teachers College 
in 1928. Before coming to New York, Miss Mur- 
phy taught in the Cincinnati public schools, 
Teachers College and Ohio State University. In 
1929 she helped organize the Association of First 
Assistants in Fine Arts, and was its President four 
times. She has also been an officer in the Associa- 
tion of High School Teachers of Art. 


The Santa Fe Railway has revised and enlarged 
its booklet ‘The Railroad” and is again offering it 
without charge to teachers and students of seventh 
grade and higher who are interested in educa- 
tional material on the subject of railroads. Pre- 
pared especially for school use, the booklet con- 
tains authentic information on railway transporta- 
tion. Beginning with the history of the steam 
engine, its development and early use in the 
eastern United States, its theme shifts to the West 
and the historic Santa Fe Trail. It describes the 
building of the Santa Fe Railroad from a seven- 
mile stretch of track in Kansas to the present-day 
13,500 mile transcontinental railroad which 
serves twelve states. The thirty-six pages are 
generously illustrated, including a page on the 
development of locomotives, a chapter on ‘How 
to Start and Run a Railroad” and a chapter on 
“The How of Railway Freight Service’ which 
describes the latest developments in the trans- 
portation of commodities, with illustrations of the 
latest type rolling stock. There is also an inter- 
esting chapter entitled ‘Travel to Learn’ which 
tells in text and pictures of the scenic wonders of 
the Southwest. Four pages of detailed plans and 
directions for “Building Your Own Railroad” in 
miniature, have been added in this issue for model 
railroad builders and manual training classes. 
Ask for F-423. 

The American Crayon Company, conscious 
that production problems are multiplying and 
that no line, in this period of defense activity, can 
be produced as meticulously as in normal times— 
has issued the following notice which is included 
in outgoing merchandise: “Although we have 
prided ourselves on being the first to develop an 
orderly sequence of color mediums; on the fact, 
too, that the Old Faithful Tuned Palet blazed the 
trail for many color lines today—and although we 
have also prided ourselves on having the only 
line offering a complete selection of color media 
based on orderly color arrangement—the Tuned 
Palet—With priorities on certain war materials, 
and with the desire to cooperate fully with our 
government in the defense program, we may in 
some instances be forced to deviate from our 
standard in colors or in quality. If now and then 
such changes in our color materials should come 
to your attention, be assured that they are only 
temporary. As the emergency passes, the Old 
Faithful Tuned Palet line will again return to its 
consistent standards of quality.” 


* * . 


The Universal Handicrafts Service, 1267 Sixth 
Avenue, has issued a new 1942 supply catalog of 
200 pages, spiral wire-bound and profusely illus- 
trated, which lists thousands of tools and materials 
required for creative art, manual training and 
activity programs for all schools from Kinder- 

Continued on page 14-a 
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16 mm. Silent 


INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS 


for Rental or Sale 


THE CRITTERS One Reel 
How figures of people, animals, wagons, etc. can 
be made from pipe cleaners, empty spools, lollypop 
sticks, paper and feathers. Rhyming titles in Mother 
Goose Style 

MAKE A PLASTER PLAQUE One Reel 


Demonstrated by Florence Ludins, showing the 
complete process from making the design to paint 
ing the completed plaque 


MAKE AN ETCHING Two Reels 
Demonstrated by Prof. Charles Martin. Shows 
in detail process of ‘‘grounding,’’ smoking the plate 
drawing with the needle, eiching with acid, and 
pulling the proof. Also shows outstanding examples 
of the etchers’ art through the ages 

MAKE A LINOLEUM BLOCK One Reel 


Demonstrated by Florence Ludins 
Send for Catalog listing other Art Films 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, INC. 


25 W. 45th St. - Dept. J-2 - New York 














® If you want to generate 
new enthusiasm in your class ..If you 
are searching for a new and unusual 
handicraft project, accept this sugges- 
tion: Send for the beautiful, compre- 
hensive Burgess Handicraft catalog. 
It's packed full of information and illus- 
trations that will be of practical help. 
Burgess Handicraft projects make 
your work more interesting — easier, 
because they are easier to work with. 
Today — NOW — Send 
only ten cents, coin or 
stamps, and big catalog 
will be rushed to you by 
return mail. Address: 


BURGESS HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES 


188 NORTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
GOUTHERN BRANCH — #5 DUVAL ST. JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 














CRAF 


SUPPLIES are AVAILABLE 


There need be no interruption 
in craftwork at this time... . 


Complete Materials, Tools, Patterns, Designs and 
Instructions for Leathercraft, Metalcraft and Jew- 
elry, Plastics and twenty other crafts from 17 
FULLY STOCKED DISTRIBUTION POINTS, 
Now, wherever you are, you can secure everything 
you need for your craftwork program within forty- 
eight hours from one of seventeen of Fellowcrafters’ 
fully stocked distributors. Write today for the latest 
issue of ‘The Fellowcrafter,”’ the new craft newspaper 
which tells you abou? new materials, new techriques and 
new instruction books for crafts, and about the seventeen 
convenient stocks from which you may order these and 
receive prompt service and lower shipping charges. 
Complete Crafts Catalogs 15 cents postpaid. 


Fellowerafters, Ine. 
64 STANHOPE STREET BOSTON, MASS. 








LEATHERCRAFT 
MAKE IT OF LEATHER THE EASCO WAY! 


Send for EASCO'S FREE Project-a-Month Pian for school 
classes or send 10c for New Catalog and Handbook. 


E. A. SWEET CO., INC. 
148 State Street Dept. T-15 Binghamton, N. Y. 
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LITTLE 
| CRAFTS 


Powers 





Inexpensive cratts you 
can use for art teaching. 
Contains suggestions 
and instructions tested 
and developed by children. Written by a teacher- 
mother. Proved in classes, in scout troops, and at 
home. Forty crafts! Crafts with color and design— 
torn, cut, sprayed, appliqued, printed, woven, 
punched, and dyed. Crafts with shapes—modeling 
and carving. Crafts with sound—rattles, humbuzzers, 
and drums. Crafts with dramatics—costumes, masks, 
theaters. And, oh, so many others! All sized for 
little hands. All inexpensive. Using easy-to-get 
materials and simple iools. Children can have a 
lot of fun while they learn ‘ $2.50 

Order a copy today 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 


1 
x MARGAREF POWERS 4 


: 


Peoria, Ill. 








GREEN BOOK 
OF DESIGNS 


| 
FOR 
| METAL 

| JEWELRY 

| PLASTICS 


| A brand-new book of refreshing designs for all types 

of etched, pierced and chased metal and jewelry 
| Most of the designs are also suitable for other crafts 
| such as block printing, cork, wood, leather, etc. 


20 PAGES ....... 180 DESIGNS 
Y 
I ood ee ge POSTPAID 


Send a money order, stamps or your personal check. 
An 80-page catalog of American Handicrafts Quality 


| Craft Supplies will be included free with the Green 
| Book of Designs. Catalog only. . . please send 10¢ 

| 
| 


AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS CO. 


Quality Craft Supplies 


193 William Street 2124 So. Main Street 
New York, N. Y. Los Anceles, Calif, 














A SIMPLIFIED ART ANATOMY 
OF THE HUMAN FIGURE. By 
Charles Carlson ne of the best and 
most informative stor both student 


tists. Charts 











lntuictasiet 
PRACTICAL HOME DECORATIONS 
by ELEANOR LEE... . $1.00 


a RORURS 200 2 mm a ae nelel a: 
New York 


156 Fitth Ave 








Ideas for Class Work = 


How to decorate burnt wood etchings, glorified glass 





ques, mirror p ” per and brass craft, etc. 
Write for catalog S-2. 
THAYER & CHANDLER 


910 W. Van Buren St. Chicago 
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garten through University. Notwithstanding 
priorities and other supply problems, substitutes 
are being worked out to meet school needs, in- 
cluding reduced budgets. The reference catalog 
represents heavy current stock ready for immedi- 
ate shipment. The following are major divisions 
of the catalog: Leathercraft, Metalcraft, Basketry, 
Block Printing, Plastics, Knotting and Braiding, 
Etching, Beadcraft, Woodcraft, Painting, Non-fired 
Clays, Weaving, Books, Instruction Manuals and 
there are other sections devoted to minor crafts 
and activities. A new ready-reference price- 
change sheet, with index markers, facilitates the 
determining of present prices for materials. 


. . * 


The House of Art, Art Education, Inc. and other 
interests of Stephen L. Newman, will be in newly 
located quarters to celebrate the turn of the year, 
at 2-4 and 6 East 47th Street at Fifth Avenue, New 
York. After seventeen years at 33 West 34th 
Street this busy section of the perpendicular city 
has been thoroughly tested and proven so satis- 
factory, that in spite of wars, bigger, better, and 
modernized galleries will be the locale of an in- 
vitation that will be issued in January. 


. . . 


Here’s Sound Advice from the Related Arts 
Service: ‘Place Orders for Supplies Early! The 
problem of securing supplies and equipment 
with which to maintain the efficiency of our edu- 
cational program during the period of National 
Emergency is of vital importance. The OPM 
officials recognize its importance and have 
pledged themselves to do everything possible to 
see that our schools carry on. They agree that 
education is a vital part of any defense program 
and have given educational supplies a defense 
priority rating. They request the cooperation of 
educators in the ordering of materials needed. 
Because of the scarcity of certain vital materials, 
rationing will be necessary in some instances at 
least. Industries will be allocated a certain per- 
centage of the material used in 1940. Inventories 
cf such materials will be kept at a minimum. 
Lack of adequate transportation facilities will 
doubtless cause delays in deliveries both of raw 
materials and finished goods. Deliveries for cer- 
tain critical materials will be slow under the best 
conditions. Placing firm orders for needed sup- 
plies early and accepting delivery when the 
merchandise is available will facilitate the OPM 
program and will assure our schools of supplies 
when needed. Hoarding or excessive buying 
vill defeat any program set up by the OPM. 
Assist the National Defense Program by placing 
orders for your normal requirements early and 


accepting deliveries when the materials are avail- ‘ 


able. There should be no lack of materials either 
in the fine arts or the craft field if you follow the 
above program. Prices of both arts and craft 
supplies have not changed materially and there 
should be no serious interruption in the work of 
these departments—if we cooperate with the 
OPM.” ° . . 


A very live member of the Schoo! Arts Family, 
Jim Wright, edits the Hockenjos Art News of 
Kearny, New Jersey. He has one of these per- 
sonalities which simply bubbles over when he 
sits down to edit his three-page mimeographed 
art news. As you read these notes you can’t 
help but feel that you and the editor are sitting 
down together, because the notes are so personal 
that they read like the good old home town paper. 


Continued on page 15-a 








CRAFT CATALOG 


44 Pages of Items for School Projects 


Easy to make, instructive, useful, inexpensive, 
adaptable to classes of all ages. Catalog lists tools, 
supplies, parts, looms, instruction aids, complete 
project sets, books, etc. Write today for your 
EE copy. 
J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 


264 Main St. Kendall Square Cambridge, Mass. 












WILDERCRAFT 


COLORED ART LEATHERS and LACIN 
Lovely Belts, Purses, Sheaths, and Camera 
Cases, etc., easily made in the classroom 
for gifts, etc. 

Special Offer for Art Instructors 
Complete Wildercraft Catalog of tools, 
snaps, punches, needles, etc. Sample 
Pro ect sheets, and samples of art | 
Just send 5 cents 


iS 


leathers in colors 











STANDARDIZED—lIow Fire Art 
Natural Potting and Modeling Clays. 
Buff, Cream, White in plastic, casting slip, shredded or 


Pottery Bodies, 
Burning Red, 


flour form. Request Bulletin 219 (Pottery). Bulletin 
302 (Modeling). 


UNITED CLAY MINES CORP., Trenton, N. J. 








KEN KAYE KRAFTS CO. 


A Complete Supply Service for Craftsmen 


Fine leathers, leather kits of all kinds, lacings, gimp, 
art metals, tools and equipment. Cork, beads, plas- 
tics, clay, artist's supplies, woodburning, glass etching. 


Send 10c for beautifully illustrated catalog 
1277 Washington St. West Newton, Mass. 


HANDICRAFTS 


Leathercraft, Metalcraft, Glass Etching, Flock 
Papercrafts, Silk Screen and other Leisurecrafts 
SEND FOR FREE ISSUE BIG CRAFT MAGAZINE 


LEISWRECRAFTS 











1035 So. Grand Avenve Dept.S Los Angeles 








CREATIVE HANDICRAFT 


Basketry, Reed, Raffia, Modeling, Metalcraft, Leathercratft 
Material, Shop Toois—Flags, Wool Yarn, Warp. Write 
tor No. 42 Catalog. Nationally advertised School items. 
AMERICAN REEDCRAFT CORPORATION 
Dept.S.A., 130 Beekman Street, New Y ork City 


—— 











Craft Supplies &i"stupents 


in Leathercraft . . Archery. . Plastics . . Block Printing 
Reedcraft .Wood Burning . Spattercraft . Clay Modeling 


Write on School Letterhead for Catalog M 


PDWINNELL CRAFT SHOP 


Dependable Craft Supplies 
Wheeling, W. Va. 








Servicing All Craft Needs 


Ant Stone Butterfly Cork Leather 
Leatherette Metal Clay Spongex 
Weaving Wood Burning and Carving Alii others 


Send for FREE, fully-illustrated Catalog 


CRAFT GUILD, *° Giessen” 
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Here is one of the big 10%” x 13%” illustrated pages 


Every page a source of instruction, inspiration and 
good humor—you can’t open the book without 
getting a smile or a chuckle. 


Here are the illustrated lesson pages 
1 Equipment—Materials 13 Perspective 
2 How to get ideas 
3 How to work up ideas 
4 Skelet 16 T ues 


5 Body attitudes 17 M and tricks 
6 Urch-purches in action 18 Domestic animals 
7 Body 19 Wild animals 


8 Analysis of form 
9 Construction of head 
10 Facial expression 
11 Characterization 
12 From straight to comic , 23 


TEACH CARTOONING 


An Ideal Book for Schools 
written by an experienced teacher 
HARRIETT “Petey” WEAVER 


122 Printers Building - 








CARTOONING plus good drawing is a book that 
you delight in using. Teacher owners are report- 
ing—*‘‘My classes are practically wearing out our 
copy of CARTOONING.” 

This book is unusual. Most cartoon books are 
for individual home instruction use—this book 
fits the school situation from the teacher’s angle 
because of its teacher-author. School characters, 
school events, activities and scenes. 

A book full of fun but yet it shows the funda- 
mental behind cartooning is good drawing. That 
will appeal to you. 

A double-value book in double size. 51 pages— 
size 103%” x 1334 "—23 pages illustrations. 


Send only $2.50 per copy 
(4 copies for $9.00) 


Worcester, Mass. 








FROM HEADQUARTERS.... 


Make OSBORN BROS. your source for the 
most complete line of quality leathers, 
tools, accessories, patterns, instructions, etc. 
NEW Fleetwood Moccasin Kits (genuine 
white leather)}—ideal for boys and girls. 


Practical, constructive—make your own gifts 
and projects for a fraction of the cost. 
We supply complete materiale— 


LEATHERS PROJECTS 
TOOLS INSTRUCTIONS 
MOCCASINS KITS 


Write today for free illustrated catalog 


OSBORN BROTHERS 


223 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 








(Remember when we used to learn about the new 
roof on the barn and about Sarah Smithers being 
ill?) Well, that’s exactly the way Jim Wright 
flavors his news, and I find myself reading it to 
the very last period. 

Some of our art teachers with keen imaginations 
are going to use this idea of a monthly bulletin 
in their schools, not only to sell the other teachers 
on the subject and what is going on in the Art 
Department, but also to keep the Board of Educa- 
tion, the Superintendent’s Office and the princi- 
pals throughout the district in touch with just 
what is being done. 

Would you like to have a copy of Jim Wright's 
Hockenjos Art News (3 mimeograph sheets)? 
Send a nickel in coin direct to Jim Wright, Editor, 
Hockenjos Art News, 443 Kearny Avenue, 
Kearny, New Jersey. 

SCHOOL CHANGES NAME 

Announcement has been made by the officers 
and trustees of the New York School of Fine and 
Applied Art that the name of the school has been 
changed to the Parsons School of Design. 

An outgrowth of classes established by William 
M. Chase, the school was re-incorporated in 1909 
as the New York School of Fine and Applied Art 
under the direction of Frank Alvah Parsons who 
continued as president until his death in 1930. He 
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was succeeded by the vice-president, William M. 
Odom, director of the Paris ateliers of the school 
which he founded in 1920. 

Mr. Parsons was a leader in the development of 
the applied arts in this country. He instituted in 
the school the first regular classes in interior 
decoration ever offered in the United States. For 
many years the school has been familiarly known 
to its graduates as ‘‘Parsons’’ and in changing the 
name the trustees are giving official recognition 
to this fact and at the same time commemorating 
the founder. 


CROCHET CHAMPION 


Fifteen-year-old Joyce Haines of 311 South 42nd 
Street, Louisville, Kentucky, was given national 
acclaim for her fine needlework when she was 
adjudged National Junior Crochet Champion in 
the Fifth Annual Nation-Wide Crochet Contest, 
sponsored by the National Needlecraft Bureau of 
New York. 


Selected in competition with more than 400,000 
crochet entries, submitted through local County 
and State Fairs in 48 states, Miss Haines’ table 
scarf was chosen by sixteen needlework experts 
as the best example of crochet work submitted by 
a contestant under 16 years of age. The design 
which won top honors, a $50.00 cash prize and 
a trip to New York City for the Junior Crochet 
Champion, was copied from one made by her 
grandmother many years ago. 

Joyce is a second-year student in the Shawnee 
High School in Louisville. 

Entered in the Indiana State Fair in Indianapolis, 
Indiana, Joyce's first-prize crochet ribbon, which 
she received there entitled her to become eligible 
for consideration in the national judging. Besides 
the first-prize crochet ribbon, Joyce was awarded 
27 other ribbons at the Fair. Some of these were 
fer work in other branches of needlecraft but 
most of them were in art, a field in which she is 
particularly talented. One of Miss Haines’ 
pictures was sold the first day of the sale ob- 
serving National Art Week in Louisville. 








The Art Institule 
of Chicage 


Six Week Summer Session 
June 29— August 7 
DISTINGUISHED RESIDENT AND 
VISITING FACULTY 
For Catalog, address Lioyd Cowan, Registrar 
Michigan Avenue at Adams Street 
Chicago, Illinois 











CHICAGO ACADEMY 
, yn Fascinati of fine ARIS. Com 


mercial Art, Dress Design. interior Decorating, 
industrial Design, Cartooning, Painting. 
Special teachers’ courses. Faculty of 33 
professionals. Enroll Now 

18 South Michigan Ave., 






Suite $-2, Chicago 








PROFESSIONAL TRAINING «x 
in all phases of creative display: * 
Windows, Interiors, Backgrounds,Ex- * 
hibits, Lettering also Retail Adver- 
tising(Copyan Layout). individual »* 
Instruction in Display Workshop by * 
Prominent Faculty. Day, Evening * 
x 
. 
* 
* 
* 







WINDOW 
UE 


RETAIL ADVERTISING 
| SALES PROMBTION 





SecARD LETTERRG  feee Placencns’ Sercoe. waduates. 
jacement Bureau equest 
SIRPLAY DESIGN E Catolog. "SA-50.” MU 2.5567 


| DISPLAY INSTITUTE 384400 WY) «xxx x 











THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION... for Results 


) INTERNATIONALLY CELEBRATED GRADUATES 
Intensive Spring and Summer Courses for be- 





inners or advanced students. Fashion Drawing, 
Sketching, Life, Design, Styling, Fashion Writing, 
Fabric Analysis, Textile, Stage & Screen Design, In- 
terior Dec oration, Window Disp lay, Men's Fashions Draw- 
ing, Draping, Grading, Dressmaking. Professional methods. 
Teacher Training. Approved by Regents. Day & Eve. 


Investigate Before Registering. Send for Circular 9. 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway, 52d Street, New York 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


or ART 





School of Design for Women 


97th Year. Design, illustration, 
interior decoration, fashion arts. 
fine arts, advertising. Teacher 
training: B.F.A. degree. Pup- 
petry, jewelry, pottery. Day, 
evening, Saturday. Residences. 
Oldest school of art applied to 
industry. CaTaALoc. 


1328 WN. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





E LMA PRATT Present the felloutng 


“What Our Homes and Fashions Owe to the Peasant” 
“Put Yourself into Your Home” 
“Mexico and Guatemala” 
Weavings, embroideries, costumes and colored films 
illustrate the above lectures 
- « INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL OF ART 
Sandusky, Ohio 


Address 
507 Wayne 








NEW INEXPENSIVE om 
-— CREATIVE CRAFTS 


it's smart to order all your ART and CRAFT 
Supplies from ONE RELIABLE SOURCE 


WESTERN CRAFTS & HOBBY SUPPLIES 


532 W. 2nd Dept. B Davenport, lowa 














HOBBY LINE WOODWORKING KITS 


Patterns already printed on the wood— 
ready to scroll saw, assemble and finish, 
Wonderfully clever designs to make many , 
useful, decorative articles—towel racks, tie 
racks, book ends, door stops, wall shelves, 
etc. Reasonably priced. Prompt service. 


Write to Craft Dept. for Particulars 


UNIVERSAL TOY CO., 3614 W. Montrese Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
15-a 





A LIBRARY OF SOURCE 
MATERIAL for the 
BUSY ART TEACHER 


CLASSIFIED BY SUBJECTS IN REFERENCE FORM 


Projects and Appreciation 


754 Bird in Art, 16 pages : 

101 Costumes, American, 1775- 1995 

102 Costume Design, History of samen 
to1840. . ‘ 

251 Creative Expression, 99 plates 

761 Design Principles,8 pages . 

106 Holiday Cut-outs, 24 plates . 

108 How to Draw the Human Head 

158 How to Draw the Human Figure 

157. Indian Arts—97 plates, 8% x11 in. . 

113 Landscape in * svaingaaae 17 plates . 

120 Lettering, 21 plates 

195 Master Model Drawing. . 

118 Mexico, Arts and Crafts, 17 plates 

156 Old World Decorative Designs . 

760 Plant Form in Design, 16 pages 

153 Posters—School Posters, 24 plates . 

201 Simplified Modern Design, 26 aed 

763 Tree in Art, 16 pages 


Handicraft Portfolios 


202 Art Metal Craft, 17 plates 
109 Block Printing—Pictorial, 
17 plates, 8% x 11 in. 
116 Leathercraft, Tooled and Modeled, 
17 plates, 844 x 11 — a 6 
119 Textile Decorating, 17 plates . . 1.00 


Modern Art Portfolios 


Collected and arranged by Pedro deLemos 
Each title contains 36 plates, 844 x 11 in.: 4 of the plates 
are in full color. 


301 Modern Art in Book Illustration, Type 
Style and Decoration of Book Covers $ 

303 Decorative Design nie: 

304 Etchings and Biock Prints. 

305 Architecture—Buildings . ; 

306 Interior Decorating and Furniture 

307 Novelties and Jewelry 


Books 


The Art Teacher, Pedro deLemos 
AA Applied Art, Pedro deLemos 
BB Bookbinding for Beginners, Bean . 
CC Color Cement, Handicraft, deLemos 
CAR Cartooning, Harriett Weaver 
Guatemala Art Crafts, Pedro deLemos 
MGR The Magic Realm of the Arts, — 
PPS Plays and Puppet Shows . 
SAC Selling Art to the <aemeity, 
Wadsworth 
SYS Symbolism for Artists, Bailey 


ASF 
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Send Orders to 
SCHOOL ARTS, 122 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. 
or to the following school supply companies: 


Clearfield, Pa. Kurtz Bros. 

Chicago, Practical Supply Co., 1315 So. Michigan 

Dallas texas, Practical Drawing Co 

Eau Claire, Wis. Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co. 

Kansas City Mo. Hoover Brothers, Inc., 922 Oak St. 

Lansing, Mich. Mich. School Service, 117 Shiawassee, W. 

Los Angelos, Calif. Amer. Seating Ce... 6900 Avalon Blvd. 

eAbnasen, we, Eee Claire Book and ‘Stationery Co., 3100 

erry 

Omaha, Neb. ~ School Sy Co., 1113 Nicholas St. 

San Francisco, Calif. Amer. Seatin oe. 521 Mission St. 

Seattle, Wash. John W. Graham Co., 1111 4th Ave. 

Spokane, Wash., John W. Graham Co. 

Syracuse, N. Y. — Seating Co., 935 W. Genesee. 

CANADA—at Canadian delivered prices, Moyer School 
Supplies Ltd., Moncton, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, 
Saskatoon, Edmonton. 





READERS INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


FEBRUARY 1942 


ART adam ART INSTRUCTION 


Art Institute of Chic . ‘ 
Chicago Academy of Fine Arts . 
Display Institute 

International School of Art 
Moore Institute of Art 
Traphagen School of Fashion 


ART, DRAWING AND PAINTING MATERIALS 
American Crayon Company . Cover 4 
Binney & Smith Company 1 
Milton Bradley \ aed 
Arthur Brown & Bro. . 
olds Co. 

ible Company 
Eagle Pencil Company... 
Esterbrook Pen peng 
Favor, Ruhl & Co. 

J. L. Hammett Company 

iggins Ink ay ye Inc. 

C. Howard Hunt Pen C 
Koh-I-Noor Pencil enone 
Lux Com meng 

Paasche brush Company 
Talens & Son, Inc. 

F. Weber Company 
Weber-Costello Company 
Winsor & Newton, Inc. 


BOOKS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Arthur Brown & Bro. 
House of Little B 

The Manual Arts Press 
Thayer & Chandler : 


EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES AND TOOLS 


American Reedcraft Corp. 

Ceramic Atelier Ys 

Denver Fire Clay Co. . 

B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc. 
Fiatelle, Inc. 

Foredom Electric Co. 

C. Howard Hunt oy Company 
Metal Crafts Supp as ae 
Paasche Airbrush Pom 

Universal ndbectie | ER Inc. 


HANDICRAFT MATERIALS 


American Handicrafts Sageny 
qenesions Reedcraft Corp. 
Graft Guild Handicraft Supplies 
Guild 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., 


Fellowcrafter's, 

J. L. Hammett Co. 

Ken Kaye Krafts Co. 
Leisurecrafts 

McKinley Products| 
Metal Soa Supply Co. 


Universal Toy oe aewtien 
Western Crafts & Hobby Supplies ; 


LEATHER, TOOLS, AND SUPPLIES 


American Handicrafts Company 
Burgess Handicraft Supplies 
Dwinnell Craft Shop 
Fellowcrafters, Inc. 

W. A. Hall & Son . 

J. L. Hammett Company 

J. C. Larson Company 
Leisurecrafts ; 

Osborn Bros. 

E. A. Sweet Co., Inc. 


i Service, Inc. 
Western Crafts A Hobby Supplies 
Wilder & Company... 


PICTURES AND PRINTS 
Art Education, Inc. 
Arthur Brown & Bro. 
University Prints 
ART FILMS 
Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc. 


INTERIOR DECORATION KIT 
Paul MacAlister, Inc. 








PEDRO DeLEMOS 
Director of Museum of Fine Arts 
Stanford University 
Editor of School Arts Magazine 


Mr. deLemos has a long record in the chapter 


art education field at the University of 
California and the California School of 
Arts. He is author of numerous illus- 
trated reference collections and books: 


trees, birds, 


picture study 
courses of art, etc. 


A big book, 7” x 10”, just 


1400 Illustrations to make your art lessons 
better and easier . 


Send for your copy of 


The Art Teacher 


by the Editor of SCHOOL ARTS, Pedro deLemos 


Imagine having in your hands 492 pages—388 of them 
packed with illustrations giving you the most successful 
lesson ideas which other teachers have discovered—you’d 
be getting better and easier art lessons, wouldn’t you? 

The 16 instruction chap- 
ters cover subjects you like 
to use—drawing of objects, 
and animals; 
paper work, painting and 
color; design; 
and blackboard work; mod- 
eling; lettering; posters; hol- 
iday projects; toys; puppets; 
picture study—and an extra 


illustrating 


guidance in 
list, outline 


Send me numbers packed with help—492 pages 
388 illustrated, 68 in full 
colors—a gold mine of art 


teaching help for the grades. 


“Applied Art,” “Art Ages,” “Indian 
Arts,” “Leathercraft,"” “‘Art Metal 
Craft,” ‘’Ships in Decoration” 
and over 50 others. 

















Enclosing $ 
Or send bill to Board of Education 


A clever way to make a color chart 


Send only $1.00 as down payment as given in THE ART TEACHER 


pay balance of $2.00 per month until $9.00 is paid 
ORDER FROM SCHOOL ARTS MAG 


122 PRINTERS BUILDING, WORCEST 
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